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Art. I. Lexicon Greco Prosodiacum auctore 1. Morell, S. T. P. 
olin vulgatum typis denuo mandavit, permultis in locis cor 
rexit, exemplis a se allatis, et animadversionibus, illustravit, 
verbis, a Morello omissis, quam plurimis auait ; et Grecis 
vocibus Latinam Versionem subjecit Edv. Maltby, S. 1. P. 
Cantabrigia, Typis Academicis, 2 vols, 124% pp. Sl. 5s. 
Cadell and Davies. 1815. 


TENTITLED as Dr. Morell undoubtedly was, to respect from 
his contemporaries, aud gratitude from the succeeding genera- 
tion both of pupils and instructors, still it must be acknowledged 
that his Greek ‘Thesaurus, notwithstanding its utility, had many 
inconveniences and defects. Of these, every scholar, and espe- 
cially every scholar concerned in the education of youth, could 
not but be too often reminded, by the unfortunate errors into 
which it occasionally led the eager but unpractised student ; aud 
we know at least one very respectable school, where partly from 
the difficulty uf procuring copies of the work, and partly from 
its imperfection, the writing of Greek verses as an exercise had 
been discontinued. It must have been found, even on slight 


‘experience, that the quantities of syllables were very frequently 


left ambiguous and not seldom incorrect, that corrupt passag:s 
were quoted for genuine, that barbarous and ill assorted epithets 
from the Anthology and later writers, were combined with 
those of an earlier and purer age: that the synonyms, in like 
manner, were often adopted carelessly, and the phrases some- 
times selected injudiciously, without regard to the fluctuations 
and idioms of the language: that the references were but too 
frequently erroneous, and too frequently omitted altogether, thus 
leaving the learner no better guidance than his own good taste 
and experience in determining what expressions he might adopt 
or avoid. With all these defects however, still we must acknow- 
ledge that the literary world in general, and especially that great 
and valuable portion of it engaged in education, are under con- 

Hh — siderable 
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siderable obligations to the venerable author of the Greek The 
saurus; in whose behalf indeed, justice and candour require us 
to remark, that considering the state of Greek literature in this 
country at the time of ite appearance, a reasonable excuse might 
be offered for many more and many greater imperfections than 
it presents. 
More than half a century has elapsed since Dr. Morell’s 
‘Thesaurus was published in 1762. Since that period the text 
of almost all the Greek poets has been revised and corrected by 
the examination of many manuscripts before either imperfectly 
or not at all collated, and by the accurate and critical labours ot 
many distinguished scholars both at home and on the contiuent, 
successors im that school of genuine Greek criticism, which the 
names of Hemsterhusius, Valckenaer, Rubnken, Toup, and Por- 
son, and before and above them all, the immortal Bentuiey, 
will ennoble, as long as profound literature, sagacious judgement, 
and uncurrupted taste continue to command the admiration of 
mankind. Sinee the period we allude to, Homer and Pindar 
have appeared under the auspices of Heyne, and the former 
under those of Porson also, Sophocles has been edited by 
Brunck, Euripides by Musgrave and Beck, Aéschylus by 
Schutz and Porson, Aristophanes by Brunck, ‘Theocritus 
by Valckenaer, Warton and Brunck, the Anthologia — by 
Brunck and Jacobs, Hesiod by Loesner, Aratus by Buhle, 
Q. Calaber by Tyschen and Heyne, Apollonius Rhodius by 
Brunck and Shaw, and the minor Greek poets by Gaisford ; 
almost a!l which editions, besides presenting a more correct 
text, are enriched with correct and copious mdices, a circum- 
stance of inestimable value to the compiler of a work like the 
‘Thesaurus. When we add to these the detached plays of the 
eeveral tragedians, which have appeared under the care of Mark- 
land, Waketield, Elmsley, Monk, Blomfie!d, the yet unfinished, 
though we understand nearly complete edition of Aischylus by 
Dr. Builer, and, above all, the unrivalled four plays of Euripides 
by Porson, and the many miuor editions of the Greek poets 
which we have been obliged to forbear enumerating, and to this 
bost of learned editors, subjoin that of critics, commentators, and 
philologists: when we consider how much that was begun by 
Bentley and Dawes, bas been followed up by ‘Toup and Porson 
on Aristophanes—bow much the Greek lyrical and choral metres 
have been elucidated by the labours of Herman, Burney, and 
Gaisford ; the Jambic, ‘Trochaic, and Anapestic by those of 
Porson—we shall rather admire the extensive reading and pa- 
tient industry which could enable a scholar to compile at a’l 
such a work as thatof Dr. Morell, at the time when it appeared, 
than be disposed to cavil at pardonable imaccurecies aud un- 
afoidabiy uppertcctions: 


Os 
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On the other hand, after the advantages we ha¥e enumerated, 
it would be but reasonable to expect from any scholar who 
should undertake a republication of the Thesaurus at the present 
time, a work considerably more correct than’ that of its original 
editor. But when we find it undertaken by one who is confes- 
sedly among the very first of the present age, we look for much 
more, and in that expectation we rejoice that we are not dis- 
appointed. 

Sull we must confess our satisfaction is not pure and un- 
alloyed. We have enumerated certain defects inherent in Dr. 
Morell’s work, which must make even so excellent a republi- 
cation of it imperfect, and we cannot therefore forbear express- 
ing our deep regret, that the very profound scholar who has 
given this bighly improved edition to the public, has not laid us 
under still greater obligations. ‘The same ten years labour and 
patience which he has bestowed in correcting au old and imper- 
fect work of another, would have sufficed to produce a new and 
perfect one of his own, free from all the objections which we 
have already detailed, and calculated, from his acknowledged 
learning, taste, and judgement, to be of infinite advantage, not 
only to the youthful and unpractised student, but to the mature 
and experienced scholar. If the labour of so many years were 
not too precious to be thrown away, and too wearisome to be 
resumed, we should positively say to Dr. Maltby, begin again. 
Much as you have done for your own fame, and the interests of 
learning, do yet more. Complete our obligation, or rather lay 
us under a new one, which our own gratitude will concur with 
the applause of posterity to repay ; and, by the time Dr, Malt- 
by’s edition of Morell is exhausted, let Dr. Maltby’s own The- 
saurus be ready to appear *. 


Having 





* In a work of such extent and labour as the Thesaurus, the 
most profound scholar will not be able always to satisfy himself or 
others, and the most vigilant will sometimes nod. If Dr. Maltby 
should really re-write the Thesaurus, he will find some omissions 
to be supplied, some uncertainties to be fixed, and some accidental 
errors of dormitation to be corrected. Of the latter description 
is the word ‘o}ayarns, which he marks thus opauari:, and sup- 
plying the verse from Theocritus Idyll. x. 7, of which Morell 

ad given only the two first words, leaves not a doubt but that he 
scans it thus, 
Mia | olaua | Ta Wer ozs amo | nom’ are | eave, 


thus making, by an hallunication perhaps never exceeded, three 
false quantities in as many consecutive syllables. If the learned 
‘Doctor had even recollected that the word would have been 
wpausrxs out of the Doric dialect, he would at once have 

Hh2 corrected 
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Having made this “ prodigious bold request,” we shall not 
proceed with our account of the services which Dr. Maltby has 
already rendered to the cause of Greek literature, in the work 
before us. 

In a short and unassuming, but manly preface, we are ine 
formed that the republication of Morell was suggested to Dr. 
Maltby ten years since, by that truly eminent scholar, Professor 
Porson; aud the defects of the work are briefly noticed, while 
all due praise is hberally bestowed on its merits. We are next 
presented with a list of Dr. Morell’s precursors in the samme field 
of literature, whose labours afforded him both the outline and 
some subsidiary aid in the completion of his work. These were 
communicated to Dr. Maltby from the valuable and ample stores 
of that illustrious scholar, his former preceptor, Dr. Parr. As— 
they are, some of them especially, of rare occurrence, it may be 
giatifying to our readers to have them concisely mentioned. 

‘The first is a work of Michael Neander, De re poetica Grae~ 
corum, first published in 1583. ‘This book Dr. Maltby appears 
not to have seen ; he speaks ouly of the second edition, published 
at Leipsic, by John Volland, in 1592. 

The next book is less rare, the E’pithetorum Grecorum far- 
raco, by Conrad Dinner, published at Frankfort, in 1589, 
From this book Morell often borrowed epithets, and sometimes 

hrases. 
. Next is the Thesaurus Greca Poeseos, published by Nicolas 
Caussin, a Jesuit, at Mentz, in 1614, which furnished Dr, 
Morell with the title of his work. 

Lastly comes the Opus Prosodiacum Gracum, of Petrus 
Ceelemannus, a schoolmaster at Stettin, published at Frankfort, 
in 1651; a work in which the worthy pedagogue appears to have 
had a double object, having principally selected moral and pro- 
verbial sentences by way of examples, thus combining a gnomo- 
logia with his prosody, and giving rules for life as well as 
quantity. 

We are next presented with a short and unostentatious account 
of the improvements introduced by Dr. Maltby into this edition; 
and they are indeed important, removing in a considerable de- 
gree many of the evils we have already noticed. i 

In the first place, in cases of ambiguity, variety of significa. 
tion, or other peculiarity, the meaning of the Greek word is 
explained by a Latin interpretation; and a better and more 








corrected himself, but his own note on cud contains a full an<« 
swer to any cavils which might be urged against him by a modern 
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juminous arrangement of the synonyms and epithets has been 
adopted. 

Secondly, the inaccuracy of quotation, and frequently the 
indecision of quantity, so often complained of in Morell, has 
been very much obviated by more correct reference, and fuller 
quotation, so that the sense, as well as the quantity of each 
word, may be collected from the context. 

But as the scholar cannot always ascertain the quantity, in 
words which occur in uncertain places, and in obscure or licen- 
tious metres, besides the usual marks of long and short, two new 
ones have been introduced on the suggestion of Dr. Maltby’s 
learned friend Dr. Davy, the Master of Caius College. These 
are “> and cr, the former signifying that the syllable is more 
frequently long, but is sometimes found short, the latter that it is 
more frequently short, but sometimes found long. ‘This, howe 
ever, we cannot help thinking rather an ingenious refinement, 
than an absolute improvement, and indeed, Dr. Maltby seems 
to be of the same opinion. So much depends on the usage of 
different ages, dialects, and even styles of writing, that accuracy 
in this point is not only often unattainable, but the attempt to 
observe it would frequently lead into error. For instance, we 
looked to the word xaAts, where instead of finding these ame 
biguous marks, we were much better pleased by a note of the 
Jearned editor. ie 


“ Penultima hujus nominis semper producitur” inquit Dam- 
mius. Apud Homerum et epicos poetas credo ; sed apud Atticos 
et forte Lyricos semper corripitur.’’ 


Yet even with this we must confess ourselves not contented. 
It either asserts too much or too little. If by the Epic Poets, 
are meant those strictly so called, such as Homer and Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, we admit the fact, but if the term is meant to 
comprehend all writers in heroic verse, it is incorrectly stated ; 
and if it is not meant to comprehend them, it should have been 
remarked, that in Hesiod, Theocritus, and Callimachus, it per- 
petually varies. In the two latter writers, indeed, it is used both 
long and short in the same line, Theocr. Ecl. vi. 19. and Cal- 
lim. Hymn. Jov. 55. We are aware, indeed, that the authen- 
ticity of the passage in Callimachus, has been questioned by 
Lennep and Ruhnken, with whom, however, we are not abso. 
lutely disposed to agree, and even if we were, it would not affect. 
the argument, as we could produce many other passages from 
the same author, in which the quantity varies. See Hymn. 
Apoll. $. 36. 59, to go no further. 

We wish, however, to be understood, rather as hereby illus- 
trating the difficulty of ascertaining with any degree of certainty, 
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the accurate use of the new marks, than urgmg any strong ob- 
jection against a somewhat too lax expression of the learned 
editor. 

The next improvement in this new edition, and a very im- 
portant one it is, consists in having introduced into the phrases, 
a great varicty of passages from the best poets, which, being 
thus brouglit together, serve materially to illustrate each other, 
and store the mind of the student with a treasure of lofty sen- 


. iments and glowing imagery, clothed in the noblest language. 


Whatever was most valuable in the Appendix of Morell, is 
also incorporated into the body of the work before us, and the 
whole is enriched in almost every page by the very learned and 
valuable notes of the editor, who thus silently and unostenta-: 
tiously has restored innumerable corrupt passages through the 
whole range of the Greek poets. The same learned notes are 
perpetually used to correct the errors of Morell’s preliminary 
dissertation on the Greek metres and prosody, and to crown our 
obligations, this part of Morell’s labours is followed by a series 
of most valuable metrical dissertations, by Dr. Maltby, under the 
modest title of Observationes de rebus cum Pr osodia conjunctis 
sed a Morello, brevius traciatis aut omnino omissis. 

The preface, after a modest, but, we think, wholly unneces- 
sary apology, for unavoidable imperfections, concludes with 
thanks to those learned friends from whom the editor received 
material assistance. "They are, Mr. Frere the Master of Down- 
ing College, whose Morell, interleaved and enriched with his 
own remarks, was lent to Dr. Maltby by the Subdean of Lin- 
coln, and Dr. Charles Burney, who furnished him with a tract of 
Morell’s, entitled Zndex Prow diacus, relating to the quantity of 
the doubtful vowels, A, I, Y, and an interleaved copy of the 
Thesaurus, with additions ‘made by the author while his work 

was passing through the press. Acknowledgements are also 
made to the editor’s most learned friend and former preceptor, 

Dr. Parr, for much valuable information, and to Dr. Kaye, 
the excellent Master of Christ College, for superintendance of 
the press. And here we may take the opportunity of observing, 
that the work is most beautifully printed, and adorned with an 
excellent engraving of the learned editor, by Cooper, from a 
drawing, by “Edride ge, anda copy of the original print of the 
author, “by Hogarth. 

With reluctance we are obliged to pass over Dr. Morell’s pro- 
sody, a work of great and elaborate skill for the time when it 
was written, the oversights and unavoidable errors in which, 
arising partly trom the corrupt text of the Greek poets, and 
partly from the less intimate acquaintance among scholars at that 
game with the intricacies of Greek metre, are every where cor- 
rected 
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-yected by Dr. Maltby with a masterly hand. Not content, how- 
ever, with having done this, Dr. Maltby has laid Greek scholars, 
as well as students, under an everlasting obligation, by his own 
subsequent most valuable treatise on Greek metres and prosody, 
which we have already mentioned. From this we shall select a 
chapter on a very important point, and we trust our more learned 
readers will permit us to. make a few preliminary observations, 
for the purpose of rendering it more easily intelligible to those 
who have paid less attention to the subject. 

Every one at ull acquainted with the elements of metrical 
Jearning, must be aware that different feet consist not only of 
different fimes, but different tone, or accent, and that feet of the 
saine times have often a different and directly opposite accent. 
Thus av lambic and a ‘Trochee are of the same time, but in an 
Iambic the stress of the voice, or accent, is laid on the second, 
in a Trochee on the first syllable of each foot*. The syllable 
of any foot on which this elevation takes place, is said to be in 
arsis, the remaining syllable or syliables in which the voice sinks 
from its elevated to its natural tone, are said to be in thesis, from 
the two Greek words, dgas and 6éois, signifying elevation and 
depression +. ‘Thus in au Iambic verse, the first syllable of each 
foot is in thests, the second in arsis. In a Trochaic, exactly 
the reverse takes place. A tribrach when it is put for an Lam- 
bic, has its first syllable in thesis, its second { m arsis, and its 

third 


* We say each foot, because this is in fact the case, the ictus or 
accent not being greater, as Bentley supposed, on the first foot in 
the Trochaic, or the second in the Iambic metre, than on the se- 
cond of the one, or first of the other ; but a somewhat longer pause 
is rade in scanning, at the end of each metre, than at the end of 
each foot, which may possibly deceive an unpractised or unmusical 
ear. Rev. 7 

+ We are fully aware of the different significations of deois and 
Oios, arising from the elevation and depression of the foot to mark 
the time, and even the diametrically opposite significations, arising 
from the use of these terms among the grammarians and former 
writers on metrical subjects; but as it is rather a dispute about 
names than things, and as we wish here merely to clucidate the sub- 
ject, we purposely wave this discussion. — The term accent might, 
perhaps, express the elevation of the voice on what we may ven- 
ture to call the characteristic syllable, were it not liable to ambi- 
guity from its more general usage in a different signification, and 
we therefore prefer that of arsis as short and intelligible, but per- 
haps that of ictus metricus, or simply ictus, is still more unexcep- 
tionable, being free from the cavils which might be raised to the 
teym accent as ambiguous, or arsis as disputable. Rev. 

{ It is more easy for a wusical ear to understand, than for us to 
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third in thesis ; when put for a Trochee its first is in arsis, and 
and two last in thesis. In scanning a dactylic verse, the first 
syilable of the dactyl is in arsis, the two last in thesis, or if a 
spondee is put for a dactyl, the first syllable is in arsis, and the 
last in thesis, but in scanning Anapestic verse, the two first syl- 
lables of the Anapest, or the first of the spondee, are in thesis, 
and the last in arsis; if a dactyl is used for a spondee, the arsis is 
on the first of the short syllables. We may observe that in all 
these cases where the original foot consists of a long and short 
syllable, or syllables, the natural place of the arsis, is on the 
Jong syllable, but where the syllables are a// long, as in a spon- 
dee, or all short, as ina tribrach, or where feet combined of 
long and stort syllables, are substituted for the regular feet, 
as in the case of a dactyl in lambic, or Anapestic, or an 
Anapwst in Trochaic metre, it will conform to the nature of 
the metre in which that foot occurs. In the compound fect 
ithe arsis will still preserve its place. Thus in the Choriambus, 
which is compounded of the ries and Iambus, the incipieut 
and tinal long syllables are in arsis, the two intermediate short 
oues in thesis, according to the natural places of the arsis and 
thesis in the simple feet, “© © 1. Inthe Antispastus, which 
is compounded of the lambic and Trochee, the incipient and 
final short syllables are in thesis, and the two intermediate long 
ones in arsis, © — — ©. And if the Iambic is resolved into 
a tribrach, or dactyl, the first and third syllables are in thesis, and 
the second in arsis, or if into an anapest the two first are in 
thesis, and the third or long one in arsis. In like manner if the 
Trochee is resolved into a tribrach, or anapest, the arsis will 
still be on the first syllable, as in the case of resolutions of 
the uncompounded feet. But it often happens that the place 
of the antispast is supplied by a double Iambic, in which case, 
if atribrach or dactyl is put for the Iambic, the arsis is, as be- 
fore, on the second, if an anapest, on the third syllable of the 
substituted foot. From what we have said, we hope it is suf- 


di 


samy 


express, why the ictus falls on the middle, rather than the Jast sylla- 
ble of a tribrach or dactyl in Iambic, and of a dactyl in Anapestic 
verse. The most intelligible reason we can assign is, that in the 
tribrach or dactyl, the two short syllables are put for one long, and 
therefore the tone of the long syllable for which they are sub- 
stituted, is given as soon as possible; because if the ictus were on 
the dast short syllable of the tribrach or dactyl, it would make it 
sound like an anapest or cretic. Combining this note with our 
subsequent observations in the text, the force of the argument will, 
we tcust, be sufficiently comprehended, even by those who have 
not paid deep attention to these niceties. fev. ; 
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ficiently intelligible that the arsis or ictus cannot fall on a final 
short syllable of any foot ; but as that syllable on which it falls 
is necessarily pronounced with a greater stress of voice, when it 
falls on the excipient short syllable of a foot, it will have the 
power to make that syllable long, or if it falls on a naturally 
long syllable, it may even make that syllable longer, a circum- 
stance which as it materially tends to elucidate some apparent 
metrical anomalies, we shall discuss, or at least touch upon,» 
before we close this article, but we think we shall still better 


prepare our readers for it by introducing here a specimen of Dr, 
Maltby’s work. 


* Arseas, sive Csure, vis apud Homerum. 

‘Sed de his hactenus, nobis potius res est cum versibus Heroicis, ubi 
in primam pedis syllabam ictus metricus proculdubio cadit; et cum 
Arsi omnium consensu convenit *, Ubicunque vero hoc fieret, ibi 
vox intendebatur, et mora quedam in pronuntiando obtingebat. 
Quod si in tali loco syllaba natura brevis Jocaretur, cum acriore 
quadam et incitatiore vi proferretur, evadebat longa. In quibus 
autem locis vocis intentio major, et mora in elferenda syllaba longior, 
in illis istiusmodi effectum precipue et frequentius conspici credibile 
est. Hoc nonnunquam evenit in prima versus syllaba; seepius autem 
in medio versus, ubi vox ita dividitur, ut in syllabam a reliqua voce 
quasi abscissam metricus ictus cadat. Casur@ nomen inde obtinuit : 
sed caussam unde C@sure vim suam adepta sit brevem syllabam 
producendi, nullam aliam esse contendo, quam qua in versus sta- 
tim initio eundem effectum generet. Hac vero ictus metrici sive 
Arseos efficientia in versibus tantum Heroicis, praecipue vero Ho- 
meri, discernitur. Est profecto ubi ante unicam literam ¢ apud 
scriptores Dramaticos vocalis brevis ita producatur ; cujus ideo suo 
in loco mentio fiet. 

“‘ Nunc pauca recenseamus exempla syllabarum per Arsin in 
Homero productarum, quarum nonnulla in Annotationibus ad 
Thesaurum tetigi. Vid. Ind. v. Arsis.’’ 


“ Dic naoiywnre nouioai Te we, 0s re wos trmes.” Tl, E. 35.9. 
“6 So vexis, Opa xe Oaooov crimwrow teixea Gein.” M. 26. 

“ *Rareidy rovd’ avdoa, Seok Sauacas9as ESwxav.” X. 379. 

“ Zi Quein mveinon, ra wiv Qua arra de wésow,” Od.7. 119. 

“ Emirovos BeBanio, Bods givoio rersuyws.” pr. 423,. 





* By the arsis and ictus metricus we constantly mean one and 
the same thing, as the immortal Bentley did before us, They must 
always be used in the same sense, except by those who suppose 
with Hare, Foster, and a few of the early grammarians, that the 
arsis was the silent elevation of the foot, the thesis the depression, 
or beat, which marked the time, and which according to them 
would be the ictus. We have already alluded to this in a former 
note. Rev. 

“ Nulla 
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«« Nulla alia de causa ortum puto quod prima in prapositione 32 
porrigatur, Il. 4.135. Similiter forsan in ‘Awoarwn, A. 36. et ubi- 
cungue prima vocis syllaba in Arsi locatur. Age vero, ponamus 
alia, ubi Arsis in Casuram, que vocatur, incidat : 





“*Autio’ ze wool Parser’ aiyida OF oavoesczy (nam recte du- 
plicaric, sicutt in editt. exstat, dubitarim.) E. 738. 

“ Oure Scots, eiweg tis iti viv Saivelas etPowyv.” O.99.. 

“ KrAaiovra Auyéws woAdes 0° aud adlov éraign.”” T. 5. 

“< Drake xara giviv, iva bs yews Eumedos ein. Ib. 39. 

© Oj re xvCegviitan, nal exov dimia wna.” Ib. 43. 

oo" Ryo EpssOourevan * ETL YZ Exov SAmea Auyes.”” 49. 

* "Argeiin, 7 ag th T00 audorionay apeiov.” 56. 

* "Huan tw, dz” 69, 89, 9a. 

‘“ Savdd texal Barut rrdcudura rénve T]adapyns.” 400. 

6 Av axos arrnloy 08 apa Tewoiv wevecivwv.” 367. 

“LLlnrudda periny trv wares Dikw rae Neiewv.” 390. 

© Navrdoyov és Aimeva , xai tis Cais wyeuovevern. Od. x. 141. 

 Ocnrtv, tiv more AE Os MAacE Acuxw dor.” O. 219. 





*“ Postremo adferantur sylaba breves productx, neque in initia 
yersus neque in Casura. 


“Td piv ag Gosia weoli "Tau ag wovéovlo.” = F.313. 

© Muensiiges 0” év wii Gadianeris amovewrla.” 27. 

VYexiaras evideros (sic enim scribi debebat) rAgux% 3 ta 
dédeopzey aiyane 2. 45. 

“* Kaira pivenlaye ravre Oe puo1ezlo daidwy.” F. 454. 


lal 


« wy , ; . ’ _ ” 
8D eignoas mordovias, enci xe TIS BomEonGW. =. J 


To this chapter is subjoined a long note, containing some res 
marks on Professor Dunbar’s Greek Prosody, with some, and 
those the main parts of which, Dr. Maltby fully coincides, while 
others meet with decjded, though liberally expressed, and, we 
need hardly add, just animadversion. ‘The note itself, especially 
with the notes upon it, is too long for insertion, but we gladly 
present our readers with its conclusion, both from respect to Dr. 
Maltby and the Jearned Professor, and because it will greatly 
tend to elucidate our preceding and subsequent remarks. 


« Equidem confido fere, [¢? fore} ut hee a me disputata, non 
arroganter et aspere, sed libere (uti omnes decet qui in rebus dif- 
ficiles explicatus habentibus, quid sit simillimum veri, perscrutan- 
tur) Dunbarus + ray haud moleste ferat. Operis interea docti et 
ingeniosi specimen si protulero, gratiam apud nostrates saltem me 
initurum scio. 

‘In hexameter verse, the ictus or arsis is always upon the first 
syllable of the foot. Though we have no other data to guide us 
jn the pronunciation of this species of verse, it appears almost cer- 
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tain that the first syllable of every foot must have been pronounced: 
with the rising inflection, and consequent swell of the voice, ta 
give melody to the verse; and that, even though the syllable was 
naturally short, such an increase of time was thereby given to it, 
as to make it long in the recitation. Upon what other pritciple' 
can we account for the lengthening of those short casural sylla¢ 
bles that occur so frequently in Homer? It is not from their oc- 
currence in any particular place; for they are to be found at the 
commencement of almost every foot*. If it be said that it is in 
consequence of the pause ; I must be allowed to ask upon what 
principle does that pause depend? It is not because they termi- 
nate particular words that they are made long, but because they 
form the first syllable of a foot; which in consequence, whether at 
the end, at the beginning, or in the middle of a word, must be 
pronounced equal in length to a syllable naturally long, to pre- 
serve the harmony of the verse. With what particular cadence 
and aecent hexameter verse was chaunted or sung, we can never 
learn: It was certainly not monotonous, but required the sound 
to be regulated in such manner as, consistent with the nature of 
the feet, would make them most agreeable to the ear: and this, I 
apprehend, could only be done by giving a particular tone or swell 
to the first syllable. Upon this principle depends the lengthening 
of all caesural syllables, as well vowels and dipthongs as short sylla- 
bles. Upon it also depends, what has, 1 imagine, hitherto escaped 
observation, the lengthening of many short syllables in the begin- 
ning, and in the middle of words; a circumstance which has per- 
plexed grammarians exceedingly, and obliged them to have re- 
course to expedients to support the metre, which led to a corrup- 
tion of the language.’”?  P. 24, &c. 


Such are the observations of Dr. Maltby and the learned Pro- 
fessor on this important and hitherto perplexed subject. We 
shall now redeem the promise we made at the commencement 
of these extracts, by subjoining a few more remarks of our own. 

We stated, p. 46], that when the arsis fell on an incipient short 
syllable ofa foot, it would have the power to make that syllable 
long. We wish to explain this a little further, In hexameter 
verse, it falls always on the incipient syllable of each foot, and 
therefore if that syllable be naturally short, it not only may, but 
must thereby be made long. For no foot in an hexameter verse 
can begin with a short syllable, and we must, therefore, (taking 
for granted that the passage is genuine, and the authority of the 
poet indisputable) admit the short syllable to be lengthened 
either by the ictus or some other cause. Now if we find on the 
one hand, that exclusively of the ictus, we can meet with no siu- 





* The Professor would have expressed himself more clearly had 
he said, at the commencement of the foot in every place. Rev. 
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gle adequate cause, but are obliged to shift our ground, and find 
fresh expedients as oftea as we meet with fresh instances of short 
syllables, sometimes having recourse to ceesura, sometimes to an 
aspirate, sometimes to doubling a consonant, sometimes to in- 
serting a vowel, sometimes to transposing a letter in pronuncia- 
tion; and if on the other hand we find that the ictus alene will 
in all cases give a substantial and invariable cause for the effect 
produced; the short syllable so lengthened, being invariably that 
on which the ictus is placed, there cannot remain a question, but 
that the ictus, in hexameter verse, must lengthen a naturally 
short syllable. ‘Thus the first syllable in évedn, when it has the 
ictus on it, for instance at the beginning of a verse, cannot be 
short. This, however, arises only from the nature of the verse, 
in which the only admissible feet being dactyls and spondees, 
no foot can begin with a short syllable. But in the trochaic 
metre, where the ictus is still on the first syllable of each foot, 
it will not make the incipient syllable of a tribrach long, for then 
a tribrach in the first place, would be no longer equivalent to a 
trochee, but to a dactyl. 

We must now proceed to extend the doctrine of the ictus 
beyond the limits assigned to it by Dr. Maltby, who confines it 
to Heroic, and principally to Homeric verse, and expressly ex- 
cludes it from dramatic, except in the case of the letter ¢. We 
think, however, we can account for some very difficult anomalies 
in the Tragic writers by the adoption of this principle. For 
instance, in those passages which have excited so much controy 
versy among critics in Aéschylus, 


“ ‘largo uddovlos oyna xal, Ueyas TUmos.” 
Sept. Th. 488. Ed. Pors, 
* Tlaghivoraios "Aguas & 3 rode)’ dvig.” Ibid. 547. 
“ Oi "yi rextiou rovd? Opry eeepaunv.” Choeph. 927. 
“ "Oga xoviv dvaudoy ayyerov seats. Suppl. 179. 


Tn all these cases the ictus is on the naturally short syllable, 
and is, in our opinion, the cause of its being lengthened. 
So again in Anapestic metre, 


th 





seoGot 0& xdviy 
“ Einicoucs.” Pr. Vinct. 1085. 


Tn all these instances we can assign the same simple, intelli+ 
gible, and invariable cause for the same effect ; and if no other 
cause so simple, so intelligible, so invariable, can be adduced, we 
cannot surely hesitate to admit the power of the ictus into dra- 
matic poetry, in other cases also, besides the universally acknowe 
ledged one of the letter ¢. 

Even with respect to the passage we have already instanced 
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from Theocritus, p. 457. in which the first syllable in xaos is both 
long and short in the same line, we may remark that the ictus 
falls on the dong syllable ; and we may farther remark, that when 
‘Theocritus uses the same word twice in the same line, where the 
ictus does not fall on the first syllable, he uses it in both m- 
stances short. 


© Tas Jaucdas mapedtivra, nerdy xadov mrss EDeoxey.” 
Id. viii. 73. 
Having thus, we trust, satisfactorily shewn that the ictus always 
may, and in some cases must lengthen a short syllable on which 
it falls, not only in hexameter verse, but in all other kinds of 
metre, we shall just touch on our other assertion, that when it 
falls on a long syllable it has a tendency to make it longer. But 
as we hope we have now rendered the subject familiar to our 


readers, we shall content ourselves with producing the first in- 
stance that occurs. 





“ Agay avd w9eone wols A0Dov ” Odyss. r. 595. 


Here the last syllable in avw which ought to be short before the 
following vowel, is lengthened by the ictus, just as the last syl- 
lable of wo7i is lengthened from the same cause. 

We have so far transgressed our limits that we can-only cur- 
sorily call the attention of our readers to the same principle for 
the solution of apparent anomalies in the metres of Virgil and 
the Latin poets. We must content ourselves with a striking 
instance or two, and leave the rest to the diligence and sagacity 
of those who wish to investigate a subject which. we can venture 
to predict will afford both conviction and entertainment. 


« Sit pecori ; apibus quanta experientia parcis.” Georg. I. 4. 


Here the last syllable in pecori, which naturally would be cut off, 
not only maiatains its position but is even continued long. On 
the contrary, we find a long vowel on which the ictus does not 
fall, if it maintains its position without elision (as in the case of 
a Greek long vowel), still is made short before a subsequent 
vowel, 


“‘ Ter sunt conat! imponere Pelid Ossam.” Georg. 1. 281. 


which is a verse remarkably elucidating the property of the ictus, 
the last syllable of conati being neither shortened nor sufferin 
elision, because the ictus falls on it, while that of Pelio, though 
to be considered not only as an w, but as the dipthong w, not 
having the ictus on it, is made short. 
So again, 
** Clamagsent, ut littus, Hyla, Hylé, omne sonaret.’’ 
j Ecl. vi. ie 
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The last syllable of the first Hyla is long because it is sustained 
by the ictus, wi ile that of the second is short because it has no 
longer that support. 

lu all these cases it is evident that the naturally long vowel is 
supported, or made longer by the ictus, because w hen the ictus 
is removed we find it follows the common rule of one vowel 

receding another, and is made short. 

Before we close our remarks we must trespass a little further 
on the patience of our readers, by observing that when the ictus 
miukes araturally short vowel long, it more “frequently occurs on 

vowels followed by one set of consonants than another, but oc- 
casionally upon all. Thus all the liquids, in the following order, 
g. 2, 4, ¥, and of the mutes z in particular, will be found, either 
in the same or different words, often to follow the naturally short 
vowel on which the ictus falls. It is not, however, the subse- 
quent consonant, but the ictus, which lengthens the vowel, as 
must be evident from cons sidering such w ords as [Tgia.idus, where 
the naturally short incipient vow el is sustained without any ters 
mediate consonant, merely by the force of the ictus; and a thou- 
sand passeges in Homer besides those already quoted, where 
the vowel is sustained ni case of an hiatus, from the same cause. 
The reader may collect abundant proofs of this from every hun- 
dred lines of Homer. ‘That is, he will find the lengthene d vowel 
on which the ictus falls, more frequently followed by the con- 
sonauts we nave mentioned, (which, from their natural pronun- 
ciation, readily lend support to the voice).than by any other ; 
but he will find, that when the sume vowel is foliowed by the 
same consonant without the ictus, it will, according to ils na- 
dural quantity, continue she ort ; if, therefore, 1m all cases where 
the ictus does not fall it continues short, and where it does fall 
it becomes long, we surely must attribute this increase of quan- 
tity to the ictus alone. 

We must now hasten to take our leave of Dr. Maltby, and 
his valuable work. If our suggestion should be so far attended 
to by him, as to induce him to think im earnest of publishing a 
‘Lhesaurus in his own name, we cannot forbear recommending 
him to avoid that multiplicauon of notes upon test, and notes 
upon notes, which, though abounding in valuable matter, gives 
a degree of heaviness and perplexity to his present dissertation. 
While indeed he bad to comment on Morell’s text and notes 
this was in great measure unavoidable; but it may be easily 
remedied in a future publication, by meorporating much of the 
matter of the notes into the text, and at least having one set 
of notes only. We wished to have added a specimen from 
the body of the work, but we have already exceeded our 
usual limits, and ere spared the necessity of doing so by the 
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copious detail we have given. We cannot, however, omit the 
final sentences of Dr. Maltby’s concludmg observations, which 
contain rules and examples for the quautity of doubtfud syl- 
lables. 

« Ex ils quae in posteriori parte observationum hotum posuimusg, 
facile sibi lector colliget, quanta sit molis regulas aliquas, ‘im unie 
versum veras, de quantitate ancipitum vocalium in Greca lingua 
conscribere: adeo inter se discrepant diverse indolis atque etatis 
Poetx ; adeo infinita est verborum copia; adeo denique in per 
multis locis librariorum inscitie atque aliis temporis injuriis obnoxil 
fnerunt Heliconiadum, qualescamque comites. Ubi regule poni 
possunt, quales Bentleii, Dawesii, Porsoni solertia excogitavit, in 
evolvendis iis operam sedulo navent tirones; dein optimorum 
Poetarum lectione memoriam siyul et judicium exerceant. Illud 
tamen in animos semper revocent,—dum ali leges apud omnes 
emnino Scriptores semper obtinent, sicut productiones vocalium 
ante duplicem, aut duas consonantes, (modo cum mutis non con- 
currant liquide) alias aut servari aut negligi solere, prout Poeta 
Epicus aut Dramaticus fuerit,—in Tragaedia aut Comedia vers 
satus.”” 

“ His in studiis persequendis, si a nostris laboribus paullo magis . 
adjumenti aut voluptatis, quam antea, ceperint ingenui juvenes, 
tam sepe ad sera lumina huic opeii curam impendisse, tam spe 
ante exortum solis libros evolvisse, nos minime peenitebit.”’ 


We shall only add that the Latinity of Dr. Maltby 1s, like his 
own niind, clear, luminous, and correct; and shall conclude with 
recommending this most learned and useful work as indispensably 


necessary to the Greek student, and fully meriting the title of 
a Thesaurus, 





— 


Art. Il. 4 Foyage to Abyssinia, and Travels into the in- 
terior of that Country, executed under the Orders of the 
British Government, in the Years 1809 and 1810: in which 
are included an Account of the Portuguese Setilemenis on 
the Last Coast of Africa, visited in the course of the 
Voyage ; a concise Narrative of late I:vents a Arabia 
Lelix, and some Particulars respecting the Aboriginal African 
Lribes, extendins from Mosambique to the Borders of Egypt; 
together with Vocabularies of their respective Languages. 
Lilustrated with a Map of Abyssinia, numerous Engravings, 
and Charts. By Henry Salt, Esq. I. It. S. pp. 592. 51. 5s. 
Rivingtons. 1514. : 


ALTHOUGH this work throws very little new light either 
on the ancient history or present state of Abyssinia, yet we were 
¢arried through its numerous pages with a considerable degree 
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of pleasure, and felt our sympathies occasionally roused to 2 
high pitch in the various fortunes of its adventurous author. Mr. 
Salt tells his story modestly, with every mark of good faith ; and 
if he does not astonish us with wonders, it is rather because 
there were no marvels to discover, than that he did not make 
every exertion to see them. With respect to his predecessors at 
large, we have no reason to complain that he is deficient im can- 
dour, or unwilling upon the whole to allow them their full tri. 
bute of applause: and even in his strictures on Bruce, by far 
the most distinguished of these, he adds more than he takes 
away of general credibility and of reputation for accurate 
research. .After having sketched the route which our author 
followed, we will endeavour to bring into a narrow view the 
matters at issue between him and Mr. Bruce ; thus securing to 
ourselves an opportunity of pomting out to our readers, every 
thing of consequence by which Mr. Salt has either improved or 
exteuded our knowledge, relative to eastern Africa. 
ln the month of January, 1809, Mr. Salt, having taken 
charge of some presents, and a letter from his Majesty, addressed 
to the Emperor ef Abyssinia, embarked on board the Marian, 
a merchant vessel, commanded by Captain Thomas Weather- 
head ; but owing to foul winds, it was not until the 2d of March 
that they finally cleared the English Channel, in company with 
a Brazil convoy, under the direction of Captain Smith of the 
Brilliant. On the 10th they reached the island of Madeira, where 
nothing particular occurred; and in ten days more, they found 
themselves at anchor in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, where 
Mr. Salt was politely recetved by the Governor, Lord Caledon, 
with whose society, as well as with that of the people in general, 
he seems to have been very much grattied. 
*« Among all the foreign colonies that I have visited,” says he, 
“ TI have found no residence so agreeable asthe Cape. The neat- 
hess and conveniency of the houses, the salubrity of the climate, 
and the grandeur of the adjacent mountains, make Cape Town, 
except during the prevalence of the south-east winds, a most de- 
sirable place of abode; and the beautiful rides and well-sheltered 
country residences in the neighbourhood, render the adjoining 
country always delightful. To a person possessing a taste for the 
sublime, the scenery here could not fail to interest; if fond of 
plants, the infinite variety of species found close even to the town, 
would afford him endless amusement ; and if inclined to the charms 
of social intercourse, he might at this time have been gratified by 
mixing in a society perhaps equal to any in England, excepting 
that which is to be met with in the highly polished circles of our 
m-tropolis. ‘The Dutch seem desirous generally to associate with 
the English, and when they find a person willing to do justice to 
their character, and to conform to their manners, they seldom fail 
to 
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to cherish his acquaintance, and to treat him with distinguished 
attention. The best informed are perfectly sensible of the great 
improvements made in the colony by the English, since they have 
had possession of it, and appear anxious, by placing their sons in 
our army and navy, and by marrying their daughters to our coun- 
trymen, to cement the bond of union that subsists between the 
two nations. The women of the Cape are most of them’ pretty, 
and very pleasing in their manners; and there is a freedom of in- 
tercourse allowed them in society, which renders their company 
peculiarly attractive. In no part of the world are country excur- 
sions better conducted than in this colony. The climate, during 
a great part of the year, from the mildness of its temperature, is 
particularly adapted to parties of this description, and the lively 
spirit which characterizes the younger females, is on no occasion 
p once to greater advantage. Sometimes eight or ten ladies, and 
as many gentlemen, start on horseback at the break of day, and 
ride six or seven miles to one of the country seats before breakfast, . 
and afterwards remount their horses, extend their excursions, dine 
at the house of another friend, and, without the slightest appear- 
ance of fatigue, conclude the evening with a dance.” P, 6. 


As to the commercial and political affairs of the colony, Mr. 
Salt purposely abstains from entering into lengthened details. 

e mentions, in general terms, that great improvement has 
taken place in almost every department. The revenue arising 
from foreign trade has since 1802, the date of his former visit, 
been nearly doubled. Agriculture is daily extending its benefits ; 
land has become more valuable; and considerable alterations 
for the better have been introduced with respect to the imple- 
ments of husbandry, and the general mode of cultivating the 
ground. ‘The English plough is now in use, the Spanish breed 
of sheep, which proves extremely advantageous, is rapidly in- 
creasing ; and the manner of dressing the vines which is prac- 
ticed on the Rhine, has been adopted in some of the vintages 
with success. It appears, however, that mothers are not quite 
so successful in rearing their offspring, as there still prevails such 
an extraordinary fatality among children as to prevent the popu- 
lation from enlarging ; and it is a curious fact that, in every di 
of the inhabitants, the males exceed the females by a consider- 
able proportion ; the surplus on the side of the former amount- 
ing altogether to 1600. 

Karly in August our traveller left the Cape, with the inten- 
tion of exploring the Portuguese settlements on the eastern coast 
of Africa, and, about the middle of the month, made land (ac- 
cording to the sea phrase) between Capes Corrientes and St. Se- 
bastian. Having set out, in company with the first mate, to 
look for the harbour and ety t Sofala, he fell in with some 
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of the natives of that inhospitable shore. These savages, totally 
destitute of all clothing except a thick coat of mud, exhibited 
very litle affection or confidence towards their European visitors. 
To induce them to come to a conference, the English party 
waded to their canoes, hoisted a white handkerchief by way of 
flag, and placed in them a coarse knife and some biscuits, as 
tokens of tnendslip; but every attempt to conciliate the wily 
Africans, proved altogether fruitless, for as long as our country- 
nen remained in_ sight, the handkerchief and biscuits were not 
removed. Going a hitle further along shore, they perceived more 
canoes afloat, all filled with natives, but before they could ap- 
proach them, the hatter jumped out and drew their vessels up 
the beach. ‘The chief, us he was conceived to be from his 
wearmg a piece of blue cloth over his shoulders, and a covering 
on his head, walked lcisurely from the water side, while the rest 


were busily employed im removing some bundles out of their 
canoes. 


“ Being within hail,’’ says our author, “ we hoisted English 
colours, waved our hankerchiefs, and called out to them, in Por- 
tuguese and Arabic, not to be alarmed, as our intentions were 
friendly : they seemed partly to understand us, but appeared to give 
iittle credit to our professions, for, instead of inviting us on shore, 
they brandished their spears, drew their arrows to the head, tore 
the branches wildly from the trecs, and performed other strange 
untics, pretty obviously with the view of forbidding our approach ; 
at the same time jabbering most vociferously in their native jargon, 
and making motions to us to be gone. We repeatedly questioned 
them where Sofala lay, but could get no intelligible answer. While 
this was passing, two of these natives boldly walked down to their 
canoes (which were within close pistol shot) and took out their 
war caps and other ornaments with which they equipped them- 
selves. They afterwards, to exhibit their skill, shot their arrows 
sideways along the beach as at a mark, making the whole time a 
variety of curious gestures. Finding it useless to wait longer, we 
deparied ; but first gave them three cheers, and fired a pistol in 
the air, to see what effect it would have on their cotrage. ‘This 
only redoubled their savage merriment: they shouted in return, 
jumped and skipped about, and ran madly along the beach, ex- 


pressing a kind of admiration rather than dread of our fire 
urms.” P. 16. 


Mr. Sait was politely received at Mosambique by the governor, 
who bad just arrived in the settlement from Portugal; dined 
with his Kacellency on rice, which was remarkably fine, and on 
liead which was excecdingly white and palgtable; when, in 
compliment to the English, a toast was given to the health of his 
Majesty the King ot Great Britain, and the English of course 
setuned the courtesy by drinkiwg a glass to the Prince Regent 
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of Portugal. Dinner being over, they retired to another apart- 
ment, where tea and coffee was set out in a splendid service of 
pure gold from Sena, of excellent workmanship, executed by 
the Banaians resident un the island. ‘The English travellers at- 
tended the governor to Mesuyril, where there is a country resi- 
dence for that representative of Portuguese Majesty, und spent 
with him a few agreeable days. At the house of one of the 
planters in that neighbourhood, Mr. Salt met with a few native 
merchants from the interior, called Monjou, who had come down 
to the coast with a cafila of slaves (chiefly females) together 

with gold and elephants teeth, for sale. Owing to the indistinct- 

ness peculiar to savages, it was impossible to make out from 

their answers, either the distance they had travelled, or the pre- 

cise direction in which they had moved. Some of them said 

they had been three months on their way, others two, and a 

third set admitted that the journey might be accomplished in one 

month and a half, allowing for days of rest. ‘The Monjou are 

negroes of the ugliest description, having high cheek bones, 

thick lips, small knots of woolly hair, like pepper corns, on 

their heads, and skins of a deep shining black, ‘Their weapons 

were of the simplest kind, and they were fqund to supply them- 

selves with fire by rubbing briskly together two pieces of wood, 

delighted with the baubles which the Portuguese spread out 

before them, they bartered for a trifle the valuable commodities 

with which they had crossed thé desert. 

‘The Portuguese settlements on the eastern shores of Africa 
have already sunk almost to the lowest ebb, whether we esti- 
mate their consequence to the mother country or the means 
which they afford of comfort or opulence to the culonists them- 
selves. ‘he exchequer at Lisbon has long ceased to derive any 
of its supplies from the lands beyond the Cape; while all the 
inagnificence of the * Viceroy of Eastern Africa” is now kept 
up on 7501. a year, the revenue of the Bishop being about ninety 
pounds, and that of the military officers varying from one shilling 
a day to two shillings and two pence, ‘This little, moreover, is 
held on a very precarious tenure, being at the mercy of the 
Mukooa, a tribe of savages on the one hand, and of the British 
cruisers on the other, whensoever the politics of Europe shall 
direct our arms against Portugal. These Makoca, it appears, 
are very formidable and very troublesome neighbours, for not 
more than three years before Mr, Salt was at Mesuril, they had 
driveu the Portuguese from the fjeld of battle, destroyed their 
plantations, penetrated even into the fort, where they threw 
down the image of St. John which was in the chapel, plundered 
snother chapel adjoining the government house, and converted 
she priest’s dress in which he celebrates mass, into’ a habit of 
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ceremony for their chief. Indeed the time cannot be far dis- 
tant, when the sovereignty of these regions shall fall from the 
feeble hands of their present masters; aud if we retain the isles 
of France and Bourbon, and find it expedient to encourage an 
extention of trade at the Cape of Good Hope, it will naturally 
follow that no foreign power but the British will be recognized 
from Molembo Bay to Gardafui. Perhaps we have already 
sufliciently extended the colonial system, and subjected ourselves 
more than is quite desirable to that minute cliseiies of our 
strength to which the colonial system necessarily leads; on 
which account it is highly probable that our government will 
not any farther exercise their authority, than may be found re- 
quisite for enforcing the complete abolition of slavery along the 
coast. At all events, the present rulers of Mosambique and its 
dependencies, will soon preserve nothing of their conquests in 
Africa but the painful remembrance of the blood which they 
cost, and of the cruelties by which they were secured; and 
while the successors of Cortes and Pizarro are struggling with 
the rising spirit of liberty, and tind themselves compelled to put 
forth the residue of their exhausted strength, to prop their de- 
cliuing power in the west, the descendants of Francis Baretto 
are doomed to behold the fabric which he raised at so great an 
expence in the east, gradually falling to the ground from its own 
inherent weakness. 

On the 16th of September the Marian sailed from Mosam- 
bique, and coasting along the African shore, arrived on the 3d 
of October at Aden. Of the whole course, from the Portu- 
guese settlements to the Red Sea, Mr. Salt has given a nautical 
journal, which, from its extreme minuteness and accuracy, must 
be of the greatest use to future navigators. Aden presents to 
the traveller, amid the desolation which every where meets his 
eyes, a few fine remains of its ancient splendour. The most 
remarkable of these is a line of cisterns, situated on the north- 
west side of the town, three of which are full eighty feet square, 
and proportionally dee p, ull excavated out of the solid rock, 
and lined with a thick cout of fine stucco, which externally 
bears a strong resemblance to marble. A broad aqueduct may 
still be traced, by waich the water was formerly brought to these 
cisterns from the mountains above. Higher up there is another 
still entire, which at the ume our author Visited Aden, was partly 
filled with water. Iu front of it extends a handsome terrace, for- 
merly covered with stucco, and behind it arise some immense 
masses of granite, which being in some parts perpendicular, and 
in others overhanging the cistern, form during the hot weather 
a most delightful retreat. Oa the steep and craggy mountains 
which project the city on the north and west, are some ancient 
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towers erected by the Turks; the appearance of which having 
inspired Mr. Salt with a great desire to examine into their archi- 
tecture, aud to search for inscriptions, he set out on this 
arduous enterprise the second day after he landed. 


«“ The road,” says he, * is extremely steep, and, much incom- 
moded by loose stones and pieces of rock, so that it was not long 
before our resolution was severely put to the test. After surmount- 
ing the first difficulty, we came to a deep gully, in which we found 
two or three small pits of rain water, some trees, and a. few 
straggling goats. After traversing this gully, another steep pre- 
sented itself, which took us up to a ragged plain about a mile in 
extent, which, though at this time parched up, affords, after the 
rains, sustenance enough for a considerable number of goats. 
Beyond this the ascent became so abrupt that our guide assured us 
it was inaccessible; notwithstanding which we persisted in ad- 
vancing, and at last, after great exertion, reached one of the 
highest ridges of the mountain, which was so extremely narrow 
along the top as to present on both sides the terrific aspect of a 
perpendicular abyss. At this point my companions sat down on 
the rock, and could not be induced to proceed further, though we 
were then at no great distance from the principal tower, to visit 
which formed the chief object of the excursion. My desire, if 
possible, to find an inscription, which I had reason to think might 
exist there, determined me to persist in the attempt, and after 
reaching the tower with great difficulty and considerable hazard, 
I succeeded in getting into it by clinging with my arms round an 
angle of the wall, where, supported only by one loose stone, I had 
to pass over a perpendicular precipice of many hundred feet, down 
which it was impessible to look without shuddering. I had now 
done my utmost to attain my object, but found nothing to reward 
me for the danger I had encountered, except the view which was 
indeed magnificent; and at this moment, I confess, I could not 
help looking round with a feeling of gratification, somewhat bor- 
dering on pride, at beholding my less adventurous companions 
and the inhabitants of the town, gazing up from beneath, toge- 
ther with the lofty hills and the broad expanse of ocean extended 
at my feet. The pleasure, however, which this prospect afforded, 
was greatly allayed by the necessity there existed of retracing my 
steps, which required a much stronger effort than the entrance 
itself had done, for after a few moments reflection, I found a feel- 
ing of hesitation coming over my mind, which would, I am con- 
vinced, in a few minutes have actually disabled me from the un- 
dertaking, and nothing but the absolute necessity of making the 
attempt, enabled me, with a sort of desperation, to surmount the 
difficulties of the situation into which I had unwarily drawn 
myself.’ P. 108. 


While the ship was watering and taking in provisions at Aden, 
My. Salt and his party made an excursion into the interior, to 
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p2y a visit to the Sultaun of Lahadj, who gave them a hearty 
welcome, and the best entertainment he could afford. ‘They 
were met by a deputation, oe by the Dola of the place, who 
conducted them forwards, surrobnded by his ascari or soldiers ; 
whose part it was to express their joy by shouting, dancing, and 
singing before them, tossing their matchiocks in the air, and per- 
forming all manner of mountebank tricks. 

About the middle of October the Marian anchored in Mocha 
roads, and our traveller began to make arrangements for pene- 
trating into Abyssinia. On his former visit to that country, 
under the auspices of Lord Valencia, Mr. Pearce, the supercargo 
of this ship, had been left at Chelicut, with the Ras Wellul 
Selassé, governor of Tigré; and it now occurred to Mr. Sualt, 
that he ought to make enquiry as to the state of things in that 
country, by sending a messenger direct to Chelicut. This he 
accordingly did: but November having passed awav, and no 
answer received from Mr. Pearce, it was deemed expedient to 
cross over to the Abyssinian shore, that every opportunity might 
be seized for opening a correspondence with the interior. On 
their arriving at Ayth, Mr. Salt had to sustain the disappoint- 
ment of learning that the master of the boat he had dispatched 
from Mocha was dead, that his messenger, Hadju Alli, bad 
been stopped by the Nayib of Massowa (commonly written 
Massuah) and moreover that the said Nayib had sent down two 
armed dows to attempt the seizure of the boat, and to prevent 
the English from entering Abyssinia by the way of Amphila. 
Matters now wore a very unpromising aspect, when a young 
chief, named Alli Manda, who had become attached to our 
countrymen, volunteered to carry a letter to Mr. Pearce at 
‘Tigré; and setting out onthe 14th of Deceniber, with only one 
attendant, he appeared again on the coast, “ having travelled like 
a dromedary night and day,” and delivered to Mr. Salt a packet 
from Chelicut on the 6th of January. Mr. Pearce dissuaded 
our author from attempting to reach Abyssinia by the way of 
Buré, as being quite “ impracticable for goods or persons to 
travel safe.” “ What little baggage [ brought up by that road,” 
says Mr. P. in his letter, was almost totally destroyed, and it 
was by the help of God that I came safe off with my life.” 
He recommends Massowa as the more eligible route, and pro- 
mises, by the blessing of God, to meet Mr. Salt at that port 
before the expiration of three weeks, and to bring camels and 
mules as far as the Salt plain, (the Ras’s power not extending 
nearer the coast,) for the purpose of conveying the royal gifts to 
jts destination. 

Sailing round to Massowa, a curious phenomeuon attracted 
the attention of the ship company. At one o'clock the sea, for 
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a considerable extent round the vessel, became so exceedingly 
red, that it occasioned, on its being first observed, no small de- 
gree of alarm; but on sounding, their fears immediately sub- 
sided, as they found upwards of twenty fathoms. Eager to as- 
certain the cause of this smgular appearance, a bucket was Jet 
down into the water, in which was brought up a quantity of the 
substance floating on the surface. It proved to be a jelly-like 
consistence, composed of a mimberless multitude of very small 
MOLLUSCA, each of which having a small ved spot in the centre, 
formed when in a mass, a bright body of colour, nearly allied to 
that produced by a mixture of ved lead with water. The 
sailors were as forcibly struck with the extraordinary eff ct it 
exhibited, that they cried out, this is indeed the Red Sea; if 
we were to tell this ia England we should not be believed,” 


* On Saturday the 10th (Feb.),”? says Mr. Salt, “ we reached the 
harbour of Massowa: and, as we entered it, saluted the fort with 
three guns. Immediately after, on coming tu an anchor, we had 
the gratification of seeing our supercarzo, and a party of Abys- 
sinians, standing on the pier. We immediately sent off a boat to 
the shore, and soon had the pleasure of welcoming the former, Mr. 
Pearce, and a young Abyssinian chief, named Ayto Debib, on board. 
The latter had been sent down by the Ras to attend me, and pro- 
vide whatever I might want, during my proposed journey aud re- 
sidence in Abyssinia. I found Mr. Pearce, to my great surprize, 
very little altered in complexion, and he spoke English almost as 
perfectly as when I left him. It was truly gratifying to witness 
his raptures at finding himself once more among Englishmen, and in 
an English ship. In the fullness of his heart, he seemed to consider 
every countryman on board as a brother. And it was interesting 
to observe with what respect and astonishment our sailors looked 
up to him in return, from the various accounts they has previously 
heard of the intrepidity with which he had surmounted so many 
dangers.”? P.193. , 


At Massowa one of Mr. Pearce’s servant's died; and as 
there was something very peculiar in the mode of treating him 
during the paroaysm of his disease, as well as a great degree 
of sulemnity in performing the lust offices, we interrupt for a 
moment, the course of the narrative, to introduce this episode. 
Upon bearing of the young man’s illness, Mr. Salt requested 
Mr. Pearce, and Mr. Sinith, the surgeon of the Marian, to re- 
pair instantly to Arkeeko, where he had been left to take charge 
of the mules, to give him all possible assistance if alive, and 
it dead, to see him decently interred. On their arrival they 
found him sull alive, though suffering under the violent delirium 
which commouly attends the last stage of a putrid fever. He 
was chamed, wah his face downwards on a couch, so that his 
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pay 4 visit to the Sultaun of Lahadj, who gave them a hearty 
welcome, and the best entertainment he could afford. ‘They 
were met by a deputation, pane by the Dola of the place, who 
conducted them forwards, surrobnded by his ascari or soldiers; 
whose part it was to express their joy by shouting, dancing, and 
singing before them, tossing their matchlocks in the air, aud per- 
forming all manner of mountebank tricks. 

About the middle of October the Marian anchored in Mocha 
roads, and our traveller began to make arrangements for pene- 
trating into Abyssinia. On his former visit to that country, 
under the auspices of Lord Valencia, Mr. Pearce, the supercargo 
of this ship, had been left at Chelicut, with the Ras Wellul 
Selassé, governor of Tigré; and it now occurred to Mr. Salt, 
that he ought to make enquiry as to the stute of things in that 
country, by sending a messenger direct to Chelicut. This he 
accordingly did: but November having passed away, and no 
answer received from Mr. Pearce, it was deemed expedient to 
cross over to the Abyssinian shore, that every opportunity might 
be seized for opening a correspondence with the interior. On 
their arriving at Ayth, Mr. Salt had to sustam the disappoit- 
ment of learning that the master of the boat he had dispatched 
from Mocha was dead, that his messenger, Hadju Alli, bad 
been stopped by the Nayib of Massowa (commonly written 
Massuah) and moreover that the said Nayib had sent down two 
armed dows to attempt the seizure of the boat, and to prevent 
the English from entering Abyssinia by the way of Amphila. 
Matters now wore a very unpromising aspect, when a young 
chief, named Alli Manda, who had become attached to our 
countrymen, volunteered to carry a letter to Mr. Pearce at 
‘Tigré; and setting out onthe 14th of December, with only one 
attendant, he appeared again on the coast, “ having travelled like 
a dromedary night and day,” and delivered to Mr. Salt a packet 
from Chelicut on the 6th of January. Mr. Pearce dissuaded 
our author from attempting to reach Abyssinia by the way of 
Buré, as being quite “ impracticable for goods or persons to 
travel safe.” “ What little baggage [ brought up by that road,” 
says Mr. P. in his letter, was almost totally destroyed, and it 
was by the help of God that I came safe off with my life.” 
He recommends Massowa as the more eligible route, and pro- 
mises, by the blessing of God, to meet Mr. Salt at that port 
before the expiration of three weeks, and to bring camels and 
mules as far as the Salt plain, (the Ras’s power not extendivg 
nearer the coast,) for the purpose of conveying the royal gifts to 
its destination. 

Sailing round to Massowa, a curious phenomeuon attracted 
the attention of the ship company. At one o'clock the sea, for 
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# considerable extent round the vessel, became so eXceedingly 
red, that it occasioned, on its being first observed, no smuil de- 
gree of alarm; but on sounding, their fears immediately sub- 
sided, as they found upwards of twenty fathoms. Eager to as- 
certain the cause of this singular appearance, a bucket was Jet 
down into the water, in which was brought up a quantity of the 
substance floating on the surface. It proved to be a jelly-like 
consistence, composed of a numberless multitude of very small 
MULLUSCA, each of which having a small ved spot in the centre, 
formed when in a mass, a bright body of colour, nearly allied to 
that produced by a mixture of red lead with water. The 
sailors were as forcibly struck with the extraordinary eff ct it 
exhibited, that they cried out, ths is indeed the Red Sea; if 
we were to tell this ia England we should not be believed,” 


* On Saturday the 10th (Feb.),”? says Mr. Salt, “ we reached the 
harbour of Massowa: and, as we entered it, saluted the fort with 
three guns. Immediately after, on coming tu an anchor, we had 
the gratification of seeing our supercaryzo, and a party of Abys- 
sinians, standing on the pier. We immediately sent off a boat to 
the shore, and soon had the pleasure of welcoming the former, Mr. 
Pearce, and a young Abyssinian chief, named Ayto Debib, on board. 
The latter had been sent down by the Ras to attend me, and pro- 
vide whatever I might want, during my proposed journey and re- 
sidence in Abyssinia. I found Mr. Pearce, to my great surprize, 
very little altered in complexion, and he spoke English almost as 
perfectly as when [ left him, It was truly gratifying to witness 
his raptures at finding himself once more among Englishmen, and in 
an English ship. In the fullness of his heart, he seemed to consider 
every countryman on board as a brother. And it was interesting 
to observe with what respect and astonishment our sailors looked 
up to him in return, from the various accounts they has previously 
heard of the intrepidity with which he had surmounted so many 
dangers.”? P.198. | 


At Massowa one of Mr. Pearce’s servant's died; and as 
there was something very peculiar in the mode of treating hin 
during the paroxysm of his disease, as well us a great degree 
of sulemnity in performing the last offices, we interrupt for a 
moment, the course of the narrative, to jutroduce this episode. 
Upon bearing of the young man’s illness, Mr. Salt requested 
Mr. Pearce, and Mr. Smith, the surgeon of the Marian, to re- 
pair instantly to Arkeeko, where he had been left to take charge 
of the nules, to give him all possible assistance if alive, and 
it dead, to see him decently interred. Ou their arrival they 
found him stil alise, though suffering under the violent delirium 
wlich commouly attends the last stage of a putrid fever. He 
was chained, wath his face downwards on a couch, so that his 
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body was bruised, his skull almost fractured by the vain 
efforts he had made to release himself. Soon after Mr. Smith’s 
arrival, he became, to a certain degree, sensible, asked for Mr. 
Coffin’s gun, with which he had seen him shoot a few days be- 
fore, and on seeing it became more composed, eat a few dates 
which were offered him, and begged his surrounding compamons 
to take care of the money tied up in his cloth, and give it to his 
master, telling them to “ divide his clothes among themselves.” 
He then called for something to drink, but before it could be 
brought he expired in a violent convulsion. After death, the 
body was carefully washed, sewed up in a new sheet, which Mr. 
Salt had sent for the purpose, and was decently buried in a spot 
of ground, allotted to the Abyssinians for that particular use ; and 
so far did the Mahomedans lay aside their bigotry on this occa- 
sion, that two of the Nayib’s own people were appointed to su- 
perintend the funeral. To secure the grave from hywnas, a 
trough was first dug, resembling a common grave, on one side 
of which a kind of shelving vault was excavated, which, as soon 
as the body was deposited in it, was closed in with thorny 
branches and heavy stones, and afterwards the first opening was 
filled with solid earth. ‘The Abyssinian priest who came down 
with the party, recited the psalms and prayers appointed for 
such occasions, which are much the same as those used by our 
own church, and Mr. Smith particularly observed the ceremony 
of throwing a portion of earth into the grave, when they came 
to the last solemn farewell, “ we here commit his body to the 
ground, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in hopea 
of a joyful resurrection,” which seemed to make a strong im- 
pression on all who were present. 


«« I may be permitted to observe in this place,” says Mr. Salt, 
** that the attention paid to this peor boy, gained us not only the 
good-will of the Christians from Abyssinia, but the Tespect of 
all the higher classes of Mahomedans. The latter are, in general, 
perhaps more observant of religious rites than Europeans, and any 
apparent want of attention shewn to such ceremonies, injures us 
materially in their good opinion.” 


At length, on the CO:h of the month, the long-expected 
cafila from Abyssinia arrived, under the care of Hadjee 
Hamoad, who brought with him thirty-five baggage mules, and 
nbout sixty bearers. Now began the ‘tribulations ef our author 
in good earnest! ‘To feed and load the mules was indeed no easy 
matier, but to satisfy the two-legged beasts of burden, was 
next to Impossible. 


* One complained that his load was not heav y enough, another 
wanted his changed merely because his ne ighbour’s burthen weighed 
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half a pound one some were sick, others lame; one discon- 
tented with the form of his package, it was sharp cornered, and 
hurt his own or his mule’s back ; others grumbled that theirs were 
too lousely packed; and in this manner they continued to torment 
us from earliest dawn till the final close of day. During this pe- 
riod we had to endure a thousand impertinencies, besides, from 
the Kaimakan’s slaves and soldiers, each of whor, in his turn, 
gave us all possible trouble, in hopes at last of being bribed; 
and to complete our distress, we suffered all this on a sandy beach, 
under a broiling sun. At length, what with coaxing, menacing, 
and bribing, every thing, except a few of the heavy packages, 
which were to be carried in a boat to Arkeeko, was satisfactorily 
adjusted, and I formally delivered the whole over in charge to 
Ayto Debib and Hadju Hamassod, the Ras’s agents.”” P. 215, 


It was from Arkeeko thatthe cavalcade finally directed their 
faces towards the interior of Abyssinia; a motley group, and, 
in general, more disposed to plunder than protect. On the 
evening of the first day, they encamped on a rising ground, at 
the bottom of the first line of hills, called Shillakee. 


«« There was something,’ says Mr. Salt, “ very exhilarating in 
the scene we now experienced; the night was clear, and our party 
soon divided into a variety of groups, each collected round its se- 
parate fire; and at eight o’clock, when the short evening prayer 
of the Christians, ‘ Jehu-Maharnaxoo,” (Jesus forgive us), 
chaunted in very harmonious notes, stole along the camp, an awful 
sensation of independence and inexpressible delight thrilled through 
my whole frame, only to be conceived by those who, like myself, 
had been just emancipated from the irksome confinement of a ship, 
and a society equally detestable with that at Arkeeko.’’ P, 222, 


Having ascended the rugged heights of ‘Taranta, where their 
toils were amply compensated by the magniticeace of the view, 
our travellers, on the third of March, reached Dixan, the hos- 
pitable residence of Buaharnegash Yasous. ‘This venerable old 
man received the whole party with the utmost kinduess and 
affection ; and the plentiful stock of maize and other good cheer, 
which he bad provided for their entertainment, failed not to 
raise their spirits to a suitable pitch of hilarity. Mr. Salt owed 
to the worthy Baharnegash gratitude for bis active protection and 
assistance nm his former journey ; it was not surprisiug, therefore, 
that, on this oceasion, he should fecl himself in the house of a 
friend, enjoying the society of one of the very few individuals, in 
those wild regions, who gave freely, without expecting a seven- 
fold return. 

* At the break of day, the well-known sound of the Bahar- 
neyash’s voice, calling his fumily to prayers, excited,” says he, “my 
attention, 
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attention, when I inmmediately arose and joined his party. At this 
moment, the interval of four years, which had elapsed since my 
former visit, appeared like a mere dream. The prayers whieh he 
recited consisted of the same words, were pronounced im the same 
tone, and were offered up with the same fervour of devotion, which 
E had before so often listened to with delight: and when the cere- 
mony was concluded, the good old man delivered out his orders for 
the day, with a patriarchal simplicity and dignity of manner, that was 
really affecting to contemplate. With this impression still warm on 
ray mind, we ascended one of the hills in the neighbourhood, and 
feom the top of it beheld a scene that, as one of my companions re- 
marked, was alone a sufficient recompence for the trouble of passing 
Faranta. A thousand different shaped hills were presented to the 
view, which bore the appearance of having been dropped on an ir- 
regular plain; and the different shades and depths which the varied 
aspect of these hills presented, as the sun emerged from the hori- 
zon, rendered the scene truly magnificent.” P. 230. 


Before we leave Dixan, we are induced to mention a striking 
fact in the natural history of Abyssinia, which has been recorded 
by one of the earliest visitors to that country, and which is fully 
confirmed by Mr. Salt. We allude to the remarkable change 
of climate which takes place immediately on crossing Taranta. 
“On descending the south side of that mountain-mass, the 
change of climate, he remarks, began to be very apparent; the 
beat of the sun became itense and scorching, compared with 
what we had experienced on the other side of Taranta; the 
vegetation looked parched; the brooks were dry, and the cattle 
had all been driven across the mountain in search of pasture.” 
The early authority to which we have just made an allu-ion, is 
that of Nonnosus *, ambassador from the Emperor Justinian to 
the ruling sovereign of the Axomites, who remarked, that trom 
Ave to the coast, he experienced summer and harvest time, while 








© «De cali quoque constitutione dicere oportet qua est ab Ave 
ad Auxumin, contra enim aestas illic ct hiems accidit. Nam Sole 
Cancrum, Leonem, et Virginem obcunte, ad Aven usque uli et no- 
bis aestus est summaque caeli siccitas, et ab Ave Auxumin versus 
et reliquam Ethiopiam hiems est vehemens, non integra quidem 
illa die, sed qua, a meridie semper et ubique incipiens, coactis 
nubibus aérem obducat, oram illam inundat. Quo etiam tempore 
| Nilus late Egyptum pervadens, maris in modum, terram irrigat. 
t Cum autem So! Capricornum, Aquarium et Pisces perambulat, 





if aér, vice versa, Adulitis in Aven usque imbribus regionem inundat ; 
thi in iis vero qui ab Ave Auxumin caterumque Ethiopiam versus 
ah jacent, aestas est, et maturos jam fructus terra prabet. Vide Non- 
cbr’ nosus in Phot Bibliotheca, as quoted by Mr. Salt. 
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the winter prevailed from Ave to Axum, and vice cersa. We 
are aware that this fact is stated by Bruce, who at the same time 
speaks of ‘Taranta in the thost lofty terms. 


“ Far above all (the other hills) towers that stupendous mass, 
the mountain of Taranta, I suppose one of the highest in the 
world, the point of which is buried in the clouds, and very rarel 
seen but in the clearest weather; at all other times abandoned te 
perpetual mist and darkness, the seat of lightning, thunder, and 
of storm. On its east side, or towards the Red Sea, the rainy 
season is from October to April; and on the western or Abys- 
sinian side, cloudy, rainy, and cold weather prevails from May te 
October,’’ 


On their way to Mugga, Mr. Salt and Mr. Pearce went ta 
pay a visit to Ozoro Asquall, a lady of birth, who had been 
compelled to marry one of the chiefs of Temben, with whom 
she seldon lived; choosing rather to reside on her own estates, 
which, it may be presumed, ladies of rank always retain after 
marriage, together with their maiden names. Her husband uv- 
turtunately happened to be a visitor at the time onr travellers 
made thew appearance, notwithstanding which, she received 
them with the utmost attention, and although it was Lent, she 
inade haste to entertain them with a supper. Both the Jady and 


her spouse were at table, the former of whom, observes our 
author, 


*« Appeared to be of a remarkably gay and cheerful disposition, 
and not particularly reserved in her manners; frequently inter- 
changing cups with her friend Mr. Pearce across the table, and 
evidently expressing po at the restraint imposed by her hus- 
band’s presence: the whole scene, indeed, though not uncommon 
in other countries, afforded a striking instance of the superiority 
which ladies of rank in Abyssinia are accustomed to assume over 
their husbands. A trifling circumstance that took place in the 
course of our conviviality, contributed much to my amusement, 
1 had given a ring to our hostess, and another to her spouse, but 
the lady, not being satisfied with the one she possessed, managed, 
by artful endearments, to coax her husband out of the other, telling 
him, ainong other reasons to induce him to comply, that ‘ if he 
would not part with it, it would be plain he loved the ring better 
than herself.”” P. 252. 


Nothing of the least consequence or curiosity occurred tiff 
Mr. Salt reached Chelicut, the residence of the Ras Wellid 
Selassé, and the capital of Tigré. The party, by appoint- 
ment, waited in the neighbourhood of the town, until a depu- 
tution from the Ras should mvite them to proceed; and in a 
short time they saw two horsemen galloping up the plain with 
a large troop of armed attendants. 
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“« On their approach,’’ says Mr. S. “ we descended into the 
valley, and were met by the two chiefs, Shalaka Selassé and Ayto 
Shiho, who, in honour of the mission, dismounted from their 
horses, aed uncovered themselves to the waist, as they came up to 
pay their compliments. The number of attendants encreased every 
moment as we advanced to Chelicut, and before we reached the 
gateway of the Ras’s mansion, we found some difficulty in making 
our way. At length, with a great bustle anda confused clamour, 
which, on such occasions, is reckoned honourable to the guests, 
we were ushered into the presence of the Ras. All the chiefs 
who were present, stood up uncovered on our entrance. The old 
man himself, who was seated on his couch, rose up with eagerness 
to receive me, like a man suddenly meeting with a Jong lost friend, 
and when I made iy salutation, joy seemed to glisten in his eyes, 
while he welcomed me with an honest warmth and cordiality, that 
nothing but genuine and undisguised feeling could inspire.” P. 261. 


Mr. Salt had not been long at Chelicut, when all his fears 
were contirmed that it was totally impracticable to advance to 
Gondar, on account of the disturbed state of the interior pro- 
vinces, and the enmity subsisting between the Ras Wellid 
Selassé and a chief named Guxo, who, at that time, held the 
command of some of the most imporiant districts eastward of 
the river ‘Tacazze. ‘The Ras himself assured him that it was 
impossible to perform such a journey until after the rainy season, 
in October, had subsided, and made no secret of his want of 

wer to protect a traveller agaist his furious enemy Guxo. 
When Mr. S. expressed his inclination to brave all hazards rather 
than stop short of the principal object of his mission, the Ras 
informed him that he would not permit the attempt; and the 
conference ended in a reluctant determination on the part of our 
author to deliver up to the Ras the letter and presents from his 
Majesty, designed for the Emperor of Abyssinia. Among other 
things there were a painted glass window, a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, and a handsome marble table, all of which were 
fortunately preserved free from accident ; and being immediately 
sent to the ehurch at Chelicut, the latter was converted into a 
communion table, the picture placed above it by way of an 
altar-piece, and the window was disposed of to the best advan- 
tave in an inside situation. It is scarcely possible, observes Mr. 
Salt, to convey an adequate idea of the admiration which the 
Ras and his principal chiefs expressed on beholding these 
splendid presents. "lhe former would often sit for minutes, ab- 
sorbed in silent reflection, and then break out with the exclama- 
tion “ etzub, etzub,” wonderful! wonderful! like a man bewil- 
dered with the fresh ideas that were rushing upon his mind, 
from having witnessed circumstances to which he could have 
given no previous credit. After a short time, an appropriate 
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prayer was recited by the high priest, in which the English 
name was frequently introduced, and, on leaving the church, 
an order was given by the Ras, that a prayer should be offered 
up weekly, for tle health of his Majesty, the King of Great 
Britain. 

During Mr. Salt’s stay in Abyssinia he made a tour, in com- 
pany with Mr, Pearce, Mr. Coffin, and two others, to the 
river Tacazze, one of the principal tributaries of the Nile. On 
his return, he accompanied the Ras to Antalo, where he finally 
parted with that petty sovereign, early in May, and began his 
journey towards the Red Sea, to embark for England, leaving 
behind him eace more Mr. Pearce, and also Mr. Coffin, who 
had become court favourites and ministers. Taking Chelicut in 
his way, our author assisted at the baptism of a boy, a servant 
of Mr. Pearce, and as the ceremony observed is in many 
respects similar to that which was used in this country a few 
centuries ago, we make no apology for transcribing the account 
which is here given of it. 


“ On reaching the church, we found the head priest, Abou 
Barea, with about twenty priests of an inferior order, waiting in 
a small area about thirty yards from the spot, some of whom were 
engaged in chaunting psalms, while the rest were busy in preparing 
the water and making other necessary arrangements for the occa- 
sion. At sun rise, every thing being ready, an attendant was sent 
round from the high priest to point out to each person concerned, 
the part which he was to take in the ceremony. The officiating 
priest was habited in white flowing robes, with a tiara, or silver 
mounted cap on his head, and he carried a censer with burning in- 
cense in his right hand; a second, of equal rank, was dressed in 
similar robes, supporting a large golden cross, while a third held 
in his hand a small phial containing a quartity of meiron (chrism) 
or consecrated oil, which is furnished to the church of Abyssinia 
by the Patriarch of Alexandria. The attendant priests stood round 
in the form of a semicircle, the boy being placed in the centre, 
and our party ranged in front. After a few minutes interval, em- 
ployed in singing psalms, some of the priests took the boy and 
washed him all over very wo in a large bason of water. 
While this was passing, a smaller font called me-te-mak, (which 
is always kept outside of the churches, owing to an unbaptized 
person not being permitted to enter the church) was placed in the 
middle of the area, filled with water, which the priest consecrated 
by prayer, waving the incense repeatedly over it, and dropping into 
it a portion of the meiron in the shape of a cross. The boy was 
then brought back, dripping from head to foot, and again placed 
naked and upright in the centre, and was required to ‘ renounce 
the devil and all his works,’ which was performed by his repeating 
@ given formula four separate times, turning each time towards a 
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different pomt of the compass. The Godfather was then demanded, 
and en my being presented, | named the child George, in honour of 
his present Majesty, when I was requested to say the beliefand the 
Lord’s Prayer, and to make mach the same promises as those re- 
quired by our own church. The head priest afterwards laid hold 
ot the boy, dipping his own hand into the water, and crossing him 
over the forehead, pronouncing at the same moment, ‘ George, I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 
The whole company then knelt down and joined in reciting the 
Lord's Prayer. Here, as I was given to understand, the ordinary 
ceremony of baptism concludes; but as the boy had been a Mus- 
sulmaan, he was, in addition, crossed with the consecrated oil 
over every joint and limb, or altogether, thirty-six times in dif. 
ferent parts of his body. After this he was wra im a clean 
white linen cloth (the chrisom of our church) and placed for a 
moment in my arms, the priests telling me that * | must henceforth 
consider him verily as my son.” The boy afterwards, according 
to the custom of most of the Eastern churches, was admitted to 
partake of the Holy Communion. The Abyssinians administer 
the Holy Sacrament of the Communion in both kinds, with lea- 
vened bread always prepared fresh for the occasion, and with wine 
made of a red grape, common in some parts of the country ; while 
in others tltey are obliged to use, as a substitute, a liquor made 
of dried grapes squeezed in water. After the consecration of the 
bread and wine, just before they are delivered to the people, a 
bell is rung, and all those who are present bow themselves to the 
earth; but this does not appear to be done from any idea of the 
real Presence, as no such belief was entertained by any of those 
with whom I conversed on the subject. Both the administrants and 
communicants always abstain very strictly from eating and drink- 
ing during the whole of the morning previousiy to their partaking 
ot the holy rite, for the easier accomplishment of which it is ge- 
acrally celebrated at an early hour.”” P. 387. 

Prom Adowa Mr. Salt went to Axum, to revisit the ruins of 
that once magnificent city, and to wspect anew tts celebrated in- 
scriptions. On the 4th of June he embarked at Massowa, and 
in five days reached Mocha: on the ¢7th the Marian sailed from 
the latter port, the captain intending to make a windward pas- 
sage ugaimst the south-west monsoon to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it hed been previously arranged the vessel should touch 
on her way back to England. After a good deal of coarse weather 
at sca, they were obliged to relinquish this intention, and run 
for Bonibay, which they reached ov the 16th of July. Having 
refitted, they again set sail, arrived on the 4th of December 
wat the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 11th day of January, 
IS8i1, Mr. Salt stepped ashore at the port of Penzance, m 
Cortwall. 

From the sketch we have given, rapid as it is, it must have 


appeared 
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eppeared that this volume contains very little novelty, either as 
to fact, character, or description, Nor can we say that it is 
particularly well written; there is little elegance in the style, 
and no great choice of words or turns of expression. ‘There is, 
however, nothing affected or tawdry, and Mr. Salt’s readers 
will never feel their confidence in his veracity give way, by any 
suspicion that he allows the creations of fancy to interfere witl 
the memoranda of his journal, or the love of fame, to violate 
the sanctity of historical truth. ‘This observation reminds us 
of the second part of our undertaking, namely, to bring under 
the view of our readers the matters at issue between him and 
Mr. Bruce. 

itis well known that the celebrated and intrepid character 
whom we have just named, was of a haughty and overbearing 
disposition, impatient of interrogation, and too proud to re- 
move even the reasonable doubts of the most candid and intel- 
ligent. It is equally well known that, upon his return to Europa, 
ke was beset with sceptics ov all hands, who seemed unwilling to 
believe his statements, or to give credit to his testimony, and that 
he, scorning alike to explain or dispute, persisted in telling what 
he saw, and in despising their strictures. Hence, as might have 
been expected, the number of unbelievers rapidly increased, 
who avenging themselves for his obstinacy and contempt, spared 
no pains to convince the public that Bruce was an Impostor, 
and his book a romance. The researches of more impartial 
limes, however, and the reports of every subsequent traveller, 
have fully contirmed the least credible parts ot his narrative ; 
aud with the exception of two or three subordinate points, no 
snan who has read the works of Browne, Clarke, and Salt, will 
have any difliculty in assenting to the faithfulness and accuracy 
wf Bruce’s representations, 

The author now before us presents unquestionably the best 
authority hitherto in possession of the public, by which we can as- 
certain the veracity of Bruce; aad as bis book was drawn up 
from materials of the most autheutic description, exposed to no 
inaccuracy from length of time, the blunders of an assistant, 
or the corrections of an editor, we would certainly, in relation 
to matters of which both profess to have been eye witnesses, 
give the preference to Mr. Salt. It is not, however, with regard 
to such things that the Jatter endeavours to invalidate the state- 
ments of bis predecessor. On the contrary, he huuts after in- 
accurecies, the detectiqn of which must have been made in his 
study rather than amid the wilds of ‘Tigré, with bis pen iu his 
Land, and not his staff. From a comparison of dates, for ex- 
anple, he bas found out, with Dr. Murray's aid, that Bruce 
could not have performed the voyage from Lobeia, in the Red 
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Sea, to Bamelmandel; and by calculating the monsoons, he 
labours to contradict the laboured inference of the same tra- 
veller that the fleets of Solomon were three years absent from 
Elath iv going to and coming from Ophir, that is, the modern 
Sofala. As to the first, there is no doubt a degree of confusion 
introduced into the several dates, which has not been satisfac- 
torily explained, but we cannot from that circumstance alone 
yield to the conclusion, that Bruce never was at Babelmandel ; 
and with respect to the specie-ships, whenever Mr. Salt 
shall succeed in substituting a better hypothesis than that which 
he has attempted to explode, we will less reluctantly applaud 
his zeal in thus endeavouring to stop the progress of error, 
One of the principal imaccuracies, or studied falsehoods, 
which the industry of criticism has brought to light in the works 
of Bruce, is the gross anachronism into which he suffered him- 
self to be betrayed, in stating the death of Luigi Bulugani, his 
draughtsman, secretary, and fellow-traveller. In the fourth volume 
of his book he records the decease of this young man as having 
taken place at Gondar, in March, 1770, and adds that “a con- 
siderable disturbance was apprehended upon burying him in a 
church-yard. Abba Saluma used his utmost endeavours to raise 
the populace, and take him out of his grave; but some exertions 
of the Ras quieted both Abba Saluma and the tumults.” It ap- 
ae however, from the journal kept by Bulugani, to which Dr. 
lurray, the editor of Bruce’s Travels bad access, and from 
which he has published pretty copious exty acts, that he was alive 
in February, 1771. In fact, the journal in his hand-writing 
reaches down to that date, and it is chiefly from the circum- 
stance that it proceeds no farther, that Dr. Murray concludes he 
must have died m March, 1771. Butif he did not die until 
March, 1771, Abba Saluma could not have raised any disturb- 
ance about his burial, for the said Abba Saluma was executed 
for high-treason, on the 24th December, 17703; that is three 
months betore Bulugami’s death. ‘There is, therefore, im this 
statement, a manifest and irreconcileable inconsistency ; and as 
Bruce finally left Gondar on the 26th of December, 1771, the 
difficulty cannot be removed by the supposition that the Abba’s 
death had been antidated a twelvemouth by mistake, for upon 
this view of the case, he must have been executed just two days 
before the departure of the traveller on his return home. We 
have, in short, only a choice of difficulties ; and were it possible 
to assign a motive sufliciently strong for av intentional misre- 
presentation of facts, we should in this stance, more readily 
than in any other, give way to the suspicion that truth had beer 
sacrificed to vain- glory But the only motive which has been 
alleged, in order to account for this miis-statement, namely, the 
anbitiog 
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ambition of being the only European who had reached the 
sources of the Nile, does not appear to us at all satisfactory, for 
as Bulugani did really die in Abyssinia, and could not therefore 
contradict any story which Bruce might have chosen to fabricate 
in England, we can see no reason for recording his death a whole 
year before it actually took place, and seven months before they 
left Gondar, to go in search of the celebrated fountains, whence 
that river is supposed to take its rise. It would have answered 
Bruce's purpose equally well to have dispatched Bulugani, any 
time before October, or even to have left him sick at any of the 
villages between Gondar and Geesch ; we, therefore, beg leave 
to ask Mr. Salt and the Encyclopedists ®, what conceivable 
reason can be assigned for his wishing to get rid of his draughts- 
man so soon, and moreover, as Bulugani did in all probability die 
at Gondar, im March, we would ask them whether it is not still 
within the bounds of candour to conclude that the whole in- 
accuracy arose from confusion of dates, and without any wish to 
mislead. We have, indeed, admitted that the matter, prima facie, 
looks ill, and, as we have no inténtion to set ourselves up as 
eulogists of Bruce, we leave the question to the ingenuity of 
those who delight in special pleading. 

When speaking of the mountains of Tigré, Bruce employs 
language which, not being strictly adapted to precise and literal 
description, has been made the ground of another impeachment 
upon his veracity. 


“ The province of Tigré,”” says he, “ is all mountainous ; and it 
has been said, without any foundation in truth, that the sma 
Alps, and Appenines, are but mole-hills compared to them. I 
believe, however, that one of the Pyrenees, above St. John Pied 
de Port, is much higher than Lamalmon ; and that the mountains 
of St: Bernard, one of the Alps, is full as high as Taranta, or ra- 
ther higher. It is not the extreme height of the mountains in 
Abyssinia that occasions surprise, but the number of them, and the 
extraordinary forms they present to the eye. Some of them are 
flat, thin, end square, in shape of a hearth-stone, or slab, that 
scarce would seem to have been sufficient to resist the winds. 
Some are like pyramids, others like obelisks or prisms, and some, 
the most extraordinary of all the. rest, prone pitched upon their 
points, with their base uppermost, which if it was possible, as it was 
not, they could have been so formed in the beginning, would be 
strong objections to our received ideas of gravity.” 
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* See the Article Abyssinia, in the Supplement to the Ency, 
Brit. where this subject is discussed with extreme weakness and 


inaccuracy. 
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In reading this passage, every one makes the suitable allow- 
ance for the imperiection of verbal signs, and for that play of 
Imagination which is excited by phenomena so new and strange ; 
on which account we were not prepared to expect the minute 
criticism into which Mr. Salt has thought it expedient to enter, 
relative to this graphical sketch of the Tigré mountains. “ The 
reader,” says he, with some solemnity, “ will readily helteve me 
when I state that I did not see a single one which answered to 
the latter part of this description.” We do give him credit 
for this negation, as he seems on more occasious than the pre- 
sent, to like such a basis for his argument; but let us analyse 
one of his own bursts of enthusiasm, on the same subject, and 
we shall, perhaps, discover that in poetical licence, he falls little 
shortof Brace. Having ascended a mountain in the neighbour- 
hood of Dixan, he gained a prospect, in which a ‘ ested 
different shap ed hills were presented to the view, which bore the 
appearence of having been dropped on an irregular plain.” 
Now, if among these “thousand hills of different shapes, ” which 
seemed to have been dropped from the clouds, on an irregular 
plain, Mr. Salt did not tiad one with its sides projecting over its 
base, which is all that Bruce could mean by his inverted pyra- 
mid, it must be owing, we suspect, to the cursory manner In 
which he examined them.—We would not enter upon such 
trifles in reviewing a work so respectable as that now before us, 
did not the author seize with the utmost avidity, every occasion 
which preseuts itself of invalidating the authority of by far the 
most distinguished of his predecessors. We recollect at this 
moment, another striking example of the envious or paltry dis- 
position to which we allude. In crossing ‘Taranta, Bruce dis- 
covered some excavations in the mountain, which, he concluded, 
could be nothing else than the caves in which the Troglodytes 
of old used to take up their residence, and, as it was a matter of 
necessity, there not being earth enough to hold fast a tent-pin for 
their encampment, he describes himself as passing a night in one 
of them; which, be adds, we found a quiet and not inconvenient 
place of repose. Mr. Salt, however, not having seen any of 
these excavations, ventures to give it as his opinion, that 

“ They never existed but i in the imagination of the author, for 
it does not appear to me,”’. says he, “ any argument in favour of 
the existence of caves on one side of the mountain, that the houses 
at Dixan and Kalai, on the other side, are formed in a manner 
somewhat to resemble caves; dut situation and distance seldom 
stand in the way of these minor candidates for public fame.” 


Minor candidates! So Bruce in Mr. Salt’s eyes, is a mere 
dwarf! Well, henceforth, let it be an adage, that every man is 
the best judge of his merits and exploits. 
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Our author should have been aware that the mere circum- 
stance of his not seeing a thing, is not conclusive evidence that 
the thing was not to be seen, or that it never existed. . His own 
experience should have taught him this maxim of judging and 
rule of candour ; for, it is well-known, that, upon his return to 
England, after his first trip into Abyssinia, he not ouly called in 
question the Live-feast of the people of that country, as de- 
scribed by Bruce, but even the practice of eating raw flesh, on 
any occasion whatsoever. In his second journey, however, it 

as proved to him, on the indubitable testimony of Mr. Pearce, 
who had at that time been several years in Abyssinia, that Live 
Hlesh is actually made use of, and that the animal out of which it 
is cut, is sometimes drove a considerable distance after the in- 
cision is made. When Mr. Pearce was in company with some 
Lasta soldiers, two of them who had fasted long, mide 
preparations for cutting out the Shu/ada, the name they gave to 
the pieces of flesh, weighing about a pound, which they sliced 
out of the buttock of an nufortunate cow, that had fallen into 
their hands. After the operation was performed, the skin was 
laid over the wound, and the whole plastered up with cow- 
dung ; nor was the animal finally put to death till the end of the 
journey. It is deserving of notice, too, that whenever Mr. Salt, 
on his second visit, mentioned the term, Shulada, he was im- 
mediately understood ; and yet he is said to have made during 
his former tour, particular enquiries respecting this practice, the 
result of which enquiries, was, that “ he doubted the fact alto. 
gether.” So much for hasty inference and cursory investigation. 

As it was ov this subject, that objections to Bruce's veracity 
were first started in England and France, we shall bring forward 
two authorities which, in our opinion, go a great way to confirm 
his statements in their fullest extent. When Dr. Clarke was at 
Cairo, he met an Abyssinian Dean, with whom he entered into 
conversation about Bruce’s Travels, and to whom he put some 
questions relative to the eating of raw flesh. ‘The Dean not 
only admitted 


“‘ That the soldiers on marauding excursions, sometimes maim 
cows, taking slices from their bodies, as a favourite article of food, 
without putting them to death at the time ; but, also, that, during 
the banquets of the Abyssinians, raw meat, esteemed delicious 
throughout the country, is frequently taken from an oxor agow, in 
such a state, that the fibres are still in motion ; and the attendants 
continue to cut sbices until the animal dies.’’ Ciarke’s Travels, 
Vol. iii. 

The next authority is Mr. Salt himself; whose description of 
a Brind Feast, we transcribe from the Article on Abyssinia al- 
ready alluded to. 
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“The sides of the table are covered with piles of thin cakes, 
made of te/f; reaching to the height of a foot, and two feet and a 
half in diameter ; in the middle a row of curry-dishes is placed. 
Near the Ras there are a number of fine wheaten rolls, for his 
own use and that of his favourites. The signal to begin the feast 
is given by his breaking and distributing them; immediately fe- 
male slaves, having washed their hands, dip the teff into the curry, 
and serve it to all the guests, except the Ras, who receives his 
portion from a male slave, and afterwards distributes it among the 
chiefs, who acknowledge the favour by standing up and bowing. 
Balls, composed of teff, greens, and curds, are next handed about. 
In the meantime, the cattle are killing in the adjoining yard.— 
While the fibres are yet quivering, the flesh is cut into large 
pieces. ‘These are of no regular size ; but generally a piece of 
bone is attached to the flesh, by which it is brought into the dining- 
room. ‘The chiefs, with their crooked knives, cut off large steaks, 
which they divide into long stripes, halfan inch in diameter. If th 
are not pleased with the piece they have got, they hand it to a de- 
pendant, who in his turn, if not pleased, hands it to another, till it 
comes to one whose taste or rank does not induce or authorise him 
to rejectit. As soon as the first party is satisfied, they rise from the 
table, and give way to others. The last cakes are scrambled for 
with a great noise. It appears from Mr. Salt, that though the 
chiets sometimes feed themselves at these feasts, yet more fre- 
quently, as Mr. Bruce relates, they feed one another *.” 


This is given as Mr. Salt’s account of a Brind Feast, taken 
we know not from which of his works, but corresponding in 
every essential point with that published by Bruce, and attacked 
by all the wits of Europe. In fact, it cannot be a secret to 
those who read antient history with attention, that the eating of raw 
meat, was very generally indulged in; and we may remark that, 
wherever the palate was consulted, the flesh would be used as 
warm as possible from the animal’s body, the fibres becoming 
tough and less savoury, immediately after death. It is very 
obvious from the details given by Bruce, that it was to answer 
the purposes of Juaury that the ox was stripped of its flesh be- 
fore any mortal wound was inflicted upon it ; and there can be 
little doubt, that it was the teerptation thus presented to the luxu- 
rious “ to eat the flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof,” which multiplied the prohibitions against the practice, 
in the Jaws of Mose:.—Being a direct violation of a divine 
statute, it is not surprising that Dofter (dector) Esther, the 
learned Abyssinian, with whom Mr. Salt conversed, should 
have been shocked at the imputation, and expressed his belief 





* See Article Abyssinia, Supplement Ency. Britannica, 
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that it was unfounded ; but, be it observed, that Dofter had not 
been at Gondar for many years, and that when in his youth he 
did reside in the capital, it was as a retired student, employed in 
the pursuits of science. 

This respectable scholar, who had a perfect recollection of 
Bruce, and repeatedly declared to Mr. Salt, that he had left “ a 
great name in Abyssinia,” confirmed almost. every thing which 
the traveller relates, except his appointment as governor of Ras- 
el-til ; and on this point authorities are at variance. An Ameri- 
_ean merchant, whom Mr. Browne (the aythor of Travels in 
Africa) met at Suez, in 1798, and who had been at Gondar 
while Bruce was there, as well as a Bergoo merchant, whom he 
saw at Derfoor, and who had been in Lruce’s party, form Gon- 
dar to Senaar, informed Mr. Browne that Bruce had -been 
governor of Ras-el.fil. Now, when we reflect, that Mr. Salt, 
after having made particular enquiry as to the Brind Feast, 
left Abyssinia the first time, with the conviction that there never 
Was any such practice among them, we shall have less confi- 
dence in his hear-say evidence, than. would be necessary to over- 
throw such proofs, as we are actually in possession of, in sup- 
port of Bruce’s statement. We kave not the sniallest intention 
to thrown any suspicion upon the veracity of ow author; but in 
a case where the testimony of witnesses, who had equally good 
means of information, and who in all other respects, appear at 
least equally competent, give different accounts of the same mat- 
ter, we are certainly justified in suspending our decision. Indeed 
we might warrantably proceed farther than this, and assert that, 
as to the government of Ras-el-fil, the evidence of the two 
merchants, both of whom knew Bruce, and one of whom ac- 
companied him from Gondar to Senaar, ought to be preferred 
to that of a recluse, who spoke of occurrences to which, perhaps, 
his attention had not been particularly directed at the time, and, 
that too, at the distance of forty years from the dute at which 
they happened. | 

‘here are one or two other minute pomts at issue between 
these distinguished travellers, into which we have not time to 
enter, and of which the discussion, we fear, would prove tires 
some. We have mentioned the principal objections, urged 
against the truth and accuracy of Lruce’s narrative ; and cer- 
tainly his book has undergone a more severe and even suspicious 
examination than any other work of the kind that ever was pub- 
lished. A few inaccuracies have, no doubt, been detected ; but 
if we compare these with the vast mass of information, which 
not even the keenest, the most intelligent, and the best informed, 
of his critics have dared to question, we shatl find that the un- 
challengeable additions which he has made to our knowledge, 
are 
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are indeed great aud valuable. The proofs of his general 
accuracy, however, are not merely of this negative description ; 
there are others of a more direct and satisfactory nature, which 
we shall briefly notice. We begin with Mr. Salt, who, though 
he regarded itas a duty which he owed to the public, to port 
out the mistakes of his gical rival, be “ars, in many parts of his 
volume, the most ample testimony to the correctness of his de- 
scriptions and narrative, and mentions in particular, the astonish- 
ment Which the Abyssinians expressed at his extensive know- 
ledge of their history and country. Mr. Brown and Mr. Antes, 
who had excellent opportunities of comparing Mr. Bruce's state- 
ments with accounts given by persons well acquamted with Abys- 
siia, bear testi IOny to the general ace uracy of his details ; and 
Dr. Clark, while at Cairo, obtained from the Abyssinian D. ‘an, 
of whom we have spoken before, direct and specific evidence 10 
favour of the correctness of some parts of his narrative, which 
hed oll then been regarded with suspicion. The plates given in 
Bince’s Travels, especially those of natural history, were early 
represented as meccurate, and that they are so in some of the 
minilte is not improbable, as he laid no claim to a sctentifie 
knowledge of the subject: But when Dr. Clarke shewed the 
Abyssinan Doom these plates, though he knew not the nature of 
the book in which they were contamed, and the name of Bruce 
was not mentioned to him, he inst: itl gave them the same 
names, and assigned to them the same uses, as Bruce had done. 
tle likewise bore testimony to the accurecy with which the 
quadrupeds were represented in the plates ; and what 1s of more 
mportance, both to Bruce's credit and to the natural historian, 
he confirmed the aceount of the Sam tly, and asserted that he 
had heard of armies being destroyed by it. When Bruce's map 
was laid before tim, although, of course, he could not read the 
names, he pointed out the locality of Gondar exactly where 
Bruce had place dit *, 

' lue to Bruce and Salt respectively, 
let it be kept in mind that while the former passed two vears mn 
Condar, the capital of Abyssinia, a favourite of the king, and in 
mstant society of the le ading pe ople of ali de scripuions, the 
Jatter wes ever with many days journey of Gondar, never saw 
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e sovercign, never entered the province where the royal power 
and court customs chiefly predominate, but, on the contrary, 
dunng his short visit, rom March ull May,) in the Abyssinian 
territory, he was compelied to spend iis time at Chelicut or 


Anialo, the principal towns of Tigre, aud to contine his studies 
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to the characters ef the very secondary persons, who composed 
the train of the governor, or Ras. The circumstances of the 
two travellers, were completely dissimilar. Mr. Salt, a British 
envoy, with letters and presents to the Emperor, announces to 
the proper authorives bis arrival in the Red Sea, and craves an 
escort from the nearest sontiery commander, to conduct bin 
into the interior. Soldiers, mules, and carriages are accordingly 
sent, and a young prince comes down to meet him, to be his 
guide, and to secure him attention. He reaches Chelicut; but 
being informed it was dangerous to penetrate farther, he delivers 
the royal letters and gifts to the Ras of ‘Pigré, amuses himself a 
few weeks in hearing stories, and m makimg a_ pleasurable ex- 
cursion, aud then returns to his friends on the Arabian gulph. 
Those who have read Bruce’s ‘Travels need not be told bow dif- 
ferent were his undertaking and achievements; and to those who 
have not read them, we despair of giving, by any deseription in 
our power, the faintest conception of ether. Mr, Salt, as it 
were, sailed to a known shore, in a large ship, well-manned, and 
well-appointed ; Brace made a vovage of discovery in an open 
boat, himself guiding both helm and canvas. From Massowa to 
Chelicut, the extent of Mr. Salt’s journey, is now comparatively 
a beaten tract, and will soon be the favourite tour of boys from 
college, and of adventurous lordlings who go m quest of topics 
for poetry; but from Gondar to the sources of the Nile, and 
from the former to Syene, across the Great Desert, is a path not 
to be trod once ina thousand years by the foot ofan Muropean. 

Considering the shortriess ‘of Mr. Salt’s stay in Abyssinia, he 
has made several important additions to natural history. His 
birds and plants have, we understand, been much admired ; but 
of mineralogy he seems to know very little. We recollec! oaly 
two notices on this subject, both of which are rather uuscenti—i. 
cally expressed. At Wéah he travelled over a “ rugyed ridge of 
low hills, the basis of which appeared to be composed almost 

intirely of granitic rocks, rising over a bed of micaceous earth ;” 
and again, speaking of the mountainous district of ‘Tigré, he ob- 
serves, that the rocks rise in perpendicular strata, *‘ consisting of 
slate over schistus and granite.” As to the first we have ouly to 
remark, that we know not precisely what is meant by granite ris- 
ing over micaceous earth, the order of nature bemg in general 
the reverse, as granite usually supports mica, in stratified series 
atleast : and with respect to the second observation, it strikes us 
that as slate and schistus commonly signify the same thing, the 
terms are used by Mr. Salt without any very clear views oi the 
subject on which he is writing. ‘This, however, Is a charge 
which can rarely be brought against him. He aims at nothing 
beyond his powers, and seldom makes himself the hero of his 
story, 
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story. We read Bruce’s book with greater pleasure than Mr 
Sali” 8; but if we were to travel into distant countries, we should 


prefer as u compamion, a man as like the latter, and as unlike the 
former, as possible. 





Arr. If]. A Charge delivered to the Cle rey of the Archdea- 
conry of Huntingdon, at the Primary Visitation in 1815. 
With an Append and Notes. By the Rev. James Hook, 
D.D_ F.R.S. Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 4to. pp. 99. 5s. 
Rivingtons. 1816. 


THAT the period m which we live, 1s distinguished by very 
peculiar characters, is sufficiently evident. Perverse opinions 
amd frantic passions, have overwhelmed mankind with a more 
than usual portion of calamity and destruction. ‘Though an m- 
terval has providentially arsen, in which the storn: ceases to rage, 
the elements of disorder stili remain. Experience, that surest 
guide of human hfe, seems to have lost its influence over many, 
even among the highest and most enlightened of our country- 
men; and principles are cherished and promulgated, which, if 
any analogy exists between the past and the future, threaten the 
stability of all that is conducive to social order, to political secu- 
rity, and to national Christianity. Fanatical cant, and sceptical 
indifference, thmgs apparently the most opposite m their nature, 
have joined their forces, and are become subsidiary to the same 
end; while true and genuine Christranity, the only foundation of 
moral and social happiness, ‘is equally the scorn of the infidel 
and of the enthusiast. The strange aixture of these errors has 
produced an accumulation of destructive errors, which are re- 
ceived as incontrovertible truths, and, inthe emphatieal language 
of one of the greatest masters of reason and eloquence, 
Audiuntur, leguntur, nharescunt prorsus in mentibus. 

It is not without much satisfaction that we have read this 
Charge, to which we now cail the attention of our readers. It 
certainly contains much important mattei, and presents enlarged 
views of the present state of opimons, and their consequences. 
In addition to this, the manly and firm tone m which it 1s writ- 
ten, cannot but recommend it to the attention of the public. 

From the mmediate successor of the Bishop of Calcutta, we 
expected much, as we were assured, that the discrinmmating pre- 
late, who presides over the diocese of Lincoln, would not have 
filled the station, vacated by such a d:vme and such a scholar, 
with an imfenor man; and trom this specimen of the abilities 

and 
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and attainments of the present Archdeacon, we are happy to find 
that our expectations have not been disappoimted. 

Theugh the title-page mforms us, that this is the primary visi« 
tation of the Archdeacon, yet he seems not to speak like a novice, 
in pointing to the nature and design of those annual assemblies 
of the Clergy at Archidiaconal visitations. As we conceive his 
observations on this head are just and matured, we lay them bes 
fore our readers. 


« Tt is among the most beneficial effects of meetings like the 
present, that a spirit of enquiry among the clergy is kept alive, 
and those principles of picty and devotion to the sacred cause, in 
which we are linked together in one bond of union, invigorated by 
stated communications. They habituate our minds to the contem- 
plation of those objects which ought principally to occupy them; 
they impart a professional turn and tendenc v to our habits, views, 
and observations ; and they are, if properly employed, admirably 

‘alculated to induce a serious and subdued survey of those events 
which more intimately concern that portion of the Church of 
Christ, in which our ministrations are exercised; they remind us 
of those high duties, for the zealous performance of which, we 
stand responsible to God, to our consciences, and to our country, 
and tend to prove, (to use the language of the venerable Hooker) 
* that we have not loosely permitted things to pass away, as in a 
dream.’” P. 8. 


Under these views, the Archdeacon proceeds to a selection of 
one of the most important subjects, which, especially in the pre- 
sent dav, could be offered to the attention of his Clergy ; ; namely, 
the nature and operations of Antinomianism, and its extended 
influence over some of the most extensive Christian communi- 
ties. His general conceptions of Antinomianism he thus lays 
before us; and we present them to our readers, as they form the 
basis of his subsequent observations. 


«« By Antinomianism, I mean, such a perversion and corruption, 
of Christian faith and doctrine as protects men in the violation of 
the duties-expressly commanded in the Gospel ; an evil. of great ex- 
tent, of wide application, and of very ancient standing in the 
Church, for it appeared as early as the age of the Apostles, and 
called forth all the energies of those holy men to the reprobation 
and controul of it. The principle besides has a very deep founda- 
tion in the fallen nature of man. Had the Almighty imposed no 
laws for our observance, or had he annexed no penalty for their 
violation, Christianity would have met with none of the opposition 
which it encountered in its earlier stages. The Apostles demanded 
OBEDIENCE as the result and test of the faith of Christ. The 
scorned any compromise with the headstrong passions and degrad- 
ing propensities of our corrupt nature. Sucrifice and self- — 
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they pointed out as the badges of the cross of Christ. They fuith- 
fully discharged the commission entrusted to them, and proclaimed 
that * to purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works,’ was the ultimate design of the appearance of the Son of 
God in the flesh; and the Church of England in strict conformity 
with the design of the Almighty, has Jaid this as the corner-stone 
of all ber doctrines, her discipline, her ministrations, and her 
liturgical services. 

* The history however of the Christian Church from the very 
earliest period, I repeat, evinces the existence of a spirit, whose 
efforts have been perpetually exerted, to sever the faith of the Gos- - 
pel, from its morals ; its duties, from its doctrines and observances ; 
to dethrone religion from its governance over the passions, and to 
render it subservient to them; and all this, strange to say, under 
the pretext of more than ordinary zeal for the profession of Chris- 
tianity.” P. 4. 


After this luminous statement of his general object, he enters 
upon a field of very extended observation ; he considers, first, 
the operation of this destruciive principle, as not only pervertiag 
the conduct of individuals, but as formimg a grand component 
of many leading communities and theological systems. His view 
of various Ingredients of Antinonmamsmn, which pervade the ge- 
neral system of the Chureh of Rome, and most prominently 
exhibit themselves in the order of the Jesuits, deserves at the 
prescnt moment peculiar attention, Concerning this celebrated 
order, he thus speaks. 


«© What a subsidiary force have their lessons afforded to the most 
unbridled excesses of the human passions ! 

** ‘Their doctrines, or rather they might be termed their licences 
to sin, are taught not by obscure men among them, but by their 
greatest luminaries, by Escobar, by Mariana, Filliucius, and other 
of their distinguished Apostles; and they are such as go to anni- 
hilate conscience, and obliterate not only every moral obligation 
which the Gospel distinctly inculcates, but to discard even those 
poor remains of it, which God, in his mercy, left among the un- 
enlightened Pagans! Nor was this sublimation, if I may so call 
it, of Antinomianism, confined to the corruption of individuals, 
who became the dupes and victims of their delusion and sophistry ; 
it soon spread and penctrated to the foundations of civil life, on 
which the social and political union of men is superstructed:—the 
members of this society, insinuating themselves, through their 
spells and fascinations, from the consciences of individuals, inte 
the councils of nalions, the most lamentable effects were pro- 
duced; wars excited, assassination encouraged, obedience to 
governors dispensed with, and all the ties which bind man to man 
utterly broken.” P. 6. 


These are observations of no ordinary importance ; and if such 
have 
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have no weight in exciting our admonitions on the readmission 
of this obnoxious society into a protestant country ; if we allow 
communities and seminaries of this order to spring up in various 
quarters of the united kingdom, without controul, and acting 
upou the same principies, animated by the same spirit, and dif- 
fusing the same morals, to strike root among us, we must assert, 
that our infatuation is Judicial, and that experience is Jost upon 
us. We must erase from our recollection the continued line of 
conspiracies and treasons, which are coeval with their earliest 
origin, and continued down to the very date of their extinction. 
We must resist even present warning, in their recent expulsion 
from itussia, and in the protest even of the bigotted court of 
Portugal, against their revival. If these documents do not 
awaken us, the voice of history and of experience speaks not in 
jntelligible language, or, like Cassandra of old, 

resolvit 
Ora Dei jussu non unquam credita Teucris. 


The Archdeacon then proceeds to consider the same principle, 
which it is his great object to trace, as communicating its con- 
tagion to the system and doctrines of Calvin, , Here he certainly 
proceeds with much judgement: he extracts from the writings 
of Calvin himself, and from the celebrated Lambeth articles, the 
most authentic documents which could be produced, those Pre- 
destinarian positions, and their corollaries, which certainly take 
accountability from: man, and must render him indifferent to the 
moral complexion of his actions. It will be seen from them, 
how absolutely they exclude any abatement or modification, and 
upon what an imaginary and fictitious plan the doctrine of Mo- 
DERATE CALVINISM rests. These positions, all inseparably 
comected, and must be accepted or rejected in toto. So that 
whoever considers them, will not think the portrait of Calvinism, 
drawu by the most distinguished divine and philosopher of his 
aye, the late Archdeacon Balguy, overcharged or unfounded. 





“ Whoever,” says this incomparable writer, “ attends to the 
various modes of faith which subsisted in the times of confusion, 
will scarce find one sect which was not deeply tinctured with the 
religion of Calvin, a religion which rests on this execrable founda- 
tion, that God is a tyrant.” Rev. Dr. T. Balguy’s Sermon on the 
Restoration. P. 59.. 


With this enerzetic declaration, we find our author in perfect 
unison in the followmg remarks: and he is farther aided by the 
high and living authority of his Diocesan, to whom he pays his 
tribute of gratitude, in common with every orthodox minister of 
our apostolic Church. We own, however triendly we are to pru- 
deuce, to temper, and to moderation, we are still of opinion, — 
there 
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there may be a time when decision, and courage, and a frank 
declaration of opinion in the rulers of the Church, in their dif. 
ferent addresses to their Clergy, are called for by the extent and 
incumbency of the mischief, by which all that is valuable is 
menaced. 

‘The Archdeacon then proceeds to consider those principles, 
as calculated, under the management of fanatical teachers, to 
produce an obduracy in crime highly detrimental to social order, 
and calculated to defeat and counteract the inflictious of public 
justice. This we conceive it important to exhibit in his own 
words, 


* When those whd suffer death by the sword of justice for the 
most atrocious offences, are taught to consider themselves, not as 
objects of the mercy, but the peculiar claimants, on the favor of 
God, as vessels of election; when they are trained to exhibit in 
their last moments, not humble contrition, but triumphant exul- 
tation, as if their very crimes rendered them more fit recipients, 
of what is termed, free grace, surely the great ends of the Chris- 
tian Revelation are traversed, and the surrounding multitudes who 
witness these awful scenes, leave them rather encouraged to crimes, 
than deterred from them; rather fortified by presumption, than 
controlled by the apprehension of future consequences! Their 
consciences will be, must be steeled against this most salutary 
suggestion, the basis of all Religion, * how can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God!’ 

** Here I trust I shall not be misunderstood ; God forbid that 
any minister of the Gospel should desire to withhold from these 
poor agonized victims of crime, the consolation which the unfa- 
thomable recesses of the mercy of God, through the blood of his 
blessed Son, hold forth even to the latest penitence and contri- 
tion; or so to exhibit the terrors of the Lord as to induce despair ; 
but it is essential, that the expectation held forth, should not be of 
a nature to destroy the difference between guilt and innocence; or 
to create a delusive hope of unwarrantable amnesty, in virtue of 
the destructive doctrine of an eternal decree!” P. 10. 


Our author then proceeds to take a survey of the wide spread 
of that indifference to the genuine doctrines of our establish- 
ment, which, contemplates the multiplication of sects, and the 
clashing variety of opinions, as a consummation to be wished for, 
rather than as an evil to be remedied or controuled. ‘The Arch- 
deacon has made so little progress in modern philosophy, that he 
considers this heterogeneous mass as deeply charged with mate- 
rials destructive of those morals and of that order, by which 
society is held together. He draws his objections to this fond 
and favourite scheme of equalizing al rehgions, both from 
Scriptural aud Apostolical injunctions, and from the past expe- 
rience of its deleterious eficets. 


He 
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He then is naturally enough carried on, in the course of his 
observation, to consider how far the Bible Society is likely to 
increase that spirit of religious division aud anarchy, from 
which so many numerous mischiefs are foreboded. And we 
think ourselves warranted in asserting, that in the course of a 
long and continued controversy, sustained by the ablest hands, in 
few instances, have either the censures of those who inculpate 
such of the Clergy as may decline to co-operate with it, been 
more ably repelled, or the dangers to be apprehended from its 
progress and operation, more powerfully demonstrated than by 
our author. ‘These two objects. are pursued at considerable 
length, both in the body of the Charge, and in the copious and 
very important notes contained in the Appendix. Of the Arch- 
deacon’s able defence of those, who, with him, stand aloof from 
this Society, we highly approve. 

When the Archdeacon, passing from the defensive to the offen- 
sive, marshals his objections to the principles and practices of 
this Society, we meet with much shrewdness and justice of ob- 
servation. ‘The inconsistency and breach of engagement, in 
which many worthy and well-meaning ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church have unawares implicated themselves, by appear- 
ing in the ranks, and, still more, é rgozax101 of this Society, 
is urged with so much real energy, that we cannot forbear to 
call the atteution of our readers to the passage. 


«“ As Churchmen we are called upon, in the exercise of our 
ministrations, to pray to Almighty God against the prevalence of 
* all false doctrine, heresy, and schism ;’ and shall we then be re- 
proached for not passing from the house of prayer to the tavern or 
assembly room, to enter into union with those whom we cannot 
meet in the Church, and who are the direct propounders and sup- 
porters of these? Can we thus address the Supreme Being in the 
morning, and in the afternoon unite ourselves in bonds of fellow- 
ship with the embodied professors of every species and character 
of dissent; of all that we consider to be ‘ false doctrine, heresy, 
and schism,’ without even distinction of degrees in error? Can 
we be sincere in doth instances? Must we not be guilty of impious 
mockery in one? We may leave the Prayer Book behind us, but 
the Prayer is recorded.” P. 75. | 


A consideration of the principles and extent of this Society, 
and the organized machinery by which its operations are con- 
ducted, leads the Archdeacon to a consideration of the features 
of the prevalent sectarianism connected with it, and of which it 
is a most powerful instrument. [n viewing the expanded 
space which it occupies, and the narrow limits into which true 
practical religion is contracted, we cannot but partake with him 
of the serious impressions which this view excites. The cita- 
tion 
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tion from Sir W. Dugdale cannot fail of stimulating our readers 
to a serious comparison of those wretched times with our own, 
to which they wil be found to bear the closest resemblance. 


“ In the early period of the troubles in the reign of Charles the 
first, after having driven that unfortunate monarch to measures, 
which were subsequently made the assumed ground of charges 
against him, ‘ under a sceming devout and holy pretence to ad- 
vance and promote the preaching of the Gespel, they got a number 
of lecturers into most of the corporate towns and populous places of 
these realms, according to the pattern of Geneva, espectally in the 
city of London, whom they maintained by voluntary coniribuitons, 
to the end they might be engaged to preach such doctrines, as 
should upon occasion prepare the people for any disloyal attempt, 
and dispose them to rebellion when opvortunity served. And for 
the support of these, they purchased in, divers impropriate tithes, 
constituting some of the clergy, some lawvers, some citizens (all 
of the Puritan party,) under colour of recee ming the Lord’s por 
tron out of lay hands, as the phrase was; by which subtile practice, 
they gained many large sums, in order thereto from sundry well- 
meaning persons, who saw nothing at all of the main design, which 
was underhand driven on by the great contrivers *.’ ” P. 86. 


The great importance of the subjects which are discussed in 
the Charge before us, and especially in the Notes and Appendix, 
have induced us to exceed our usual limits in our extracts; but 
we are Inclined to anticipate that our readers wil! not require 
any apology from us. Of the Notes indeed aud Appendix both 
in the observations suggested, the citations made, and the proofs 
exhibited, we cannot speak in too high terms. ‘They place m 
the hands of the Clergy a body of very important documents, 
e\tvacted from sources quite inaccessible to the generality of his 

clerical readers, and yet highly worthy their notice, and extremely 
applicable to the circumstances m which they are placed. “Lhese 
copious materials are not introduced with an idle parade, or 
ostentation of research, but are verv judiciously selected, and are 
strictly subservient to the confirmation of the positions advanced 
inthe body of the Charge. ‘To theological enquirers they are 
hichly valuable, and indeed to general readers very interesting 
and mstrauctive. From some curious extracts from the puritani- 
cal writers of the time of the grand rebelliou, aud the subsequent 
usurpation, now become exceedingly scarce, he traces a very 
singular resemblance in all their traits, between ancient puritan- 
ism and modern methodism, which Bishop Warburton, with his 
usual strength and felicity, denominated the o/der and the 





* « Short View of the late Troubles, pp. 36, 37, by Sir W, 
Dugdale.” 
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younger sisters. When we consider the extended ramification 
of the latter over every part of this kingdom, occupying not only 
the denser masses of population, but extended with incessant 
activity into the most isolated country villages; when, above all, 
we consider that it has found abundant entrance into the sane- 
tuary itself, and that not only in the metropolis and its suburbs, 
but in many of our most populous cities and towns, it has in. 
fected a formidable proportion of our parochial ministry, it be- 
comes us certainly, from mere temporal prudence, to examine 
what are its lineaments, what is its genealogy, and what its con 
sanguinity ; and what is to be expected when its predominancy 
is confirmed and paramount, whether it brings with it “ airs 
from heaven, or blasts from hell,” surely we cannot but: think 
that our worthy Archdeacon has dove no mean service to true 
religion, in furthering this inquiry, and in the assistance he has 
afforded us, by his citations both trom tracts which are become 
scarce, and by his development of practices, to which we should 
do well to attend. 

In some able and spirited animadversions on Mr. Gisborne’s 
ill-timed and obtrusive attack upen the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
favourite charge of a Popish spirit, so generally brought forward 
by the advocates of the Bible Society, against the Churchmen, 
is with singular felicity retorted upon themselves, by a very 
curious citation from Father Paul’s History of the Council of 
Trent. 


“« Is it true, because the Popes have assumed absolute autho- 
rity in their mandates and a blind obedience to their decrees, that 
therefore a Christian Bishop should be denied that deference of 
opinion from his Clergy upon a doubtful point (and surely such is 
that of the expediency and duty of preferring the peculiar mode of 
distributing the Holy Scriptures adopted by the Bibie Society) 
which both Scripture and the purest primitive antiquity allot to 
him? Nay, may we not rather, if there be any leaning towards 
Popery in the case, impute it to the side upon which Mr, Gis- 
borne’s services are engaged? for the grand feature of Popery has 
ever been, as the annals of the Church of Rome sufficiently evince, 
to depreciate episcopal jurisdiction, and to usurp ap authority over 
those who are, by every right and principle, equals! Mr. Gis- 
borne’s attempt to censure a prelate in the legitimate discharge of 
his duty, in his own proper place and function, has too near a 
resemblance to the Ee power of the grand distributor of cen- 
sures and anathemas to escape notice. Those who have read the 
inimitable History of the Council of Trent by Fra. Paolo, will 
recollect the observations of Eustache de Bellaye, Bishop of Paris, 
to this point. He says that ‘ the kingdom of Heaven, as the 
Church is called, is no longer a kingdom but a temporal tyranny— 
that the title of spouse of Christ is taken from the Church, to 
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rostitute it tothe service of one man,’ that by this stratagem there 
is * but one Bishop appointed by Jesus Christ, and the others his 
vicars, to be removed at the Pope's pleasure: that he wishes the 
council to understand that the episcopal authority, already so de- 
graded, is likely to be utterly annihilated, since the congregation 
of monks (alluding to the newly established order of Jesuits just 
started into existence already laboured so hard to shake it: that 
the Cistertian monks and those of Clugny, and others, had given 
a scrious blow to the authority of the Bishops, which had been 
preserved till 1050, and that it was, by means of these orders, 
that Nome had usurped the essential and proper functions of the 
Bishops ; that the mendicant orders, which arose about the year 
1200, had deprived the Bishops of almost the whole of their au- 
thority, whieh had been seized by these men, under colour of 
their privileges: that in short the new order of Jesuits which was 
neither sacnlar nor regrlar, were attempting to ‘overthrow the whole 
episcopal authority,’ See Histoire du Concile de Trente, tra- 
duite par P. F. Le Courayen, lib. vii. pp. $54, $55. P. 59. 


To the expression of Mr. Gisborne, that in the Bible Society 
is discoverable “ the finger of God,” the Archdeacon replies in 
the followmg spirited language ; nor is the historical evidence, 
which he has adduced, less worthy of our senous attention, 


* The finger of God,” exclaimed Peter the Hermit, when _ 
led forth the legions of Crusaders ; “ the finger of God,” ex- 
claimed Cromwell, through the whole career of his nngiiasly 
march to power and usurpation of the rights of the people; “ The 
finger of God,’’ exclaimed John Wesley, in the prosecution of his 
schism: “ it is plain to me,” he says, “ that the whole work of 
God termed Methodism, is an estvaordinar, ‘y dispensation of Provi- 
dence.”” 

« In giving an account of his victory at Dunbar, in a letter to 
Mr. Mayor of Hursley, Cromwell, after having stated the numbers 
engaged, and that < after much appealing to God,’ his army de- 
stroyed 8000 men, &c. having but few killed on his side, says, ‘ This 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in eur eyes.’ See Noble’s 
Memoirs. 

“ In his speech upon dissolving the long parliament, he ob- 
serves, upon the subject of raising money without the consent of 
the people, that « either this cause is of God or of man,’ and that 
if he were not satisfied that * it is of God, he would many years 
ago have run from it.’ ‘ Let (he says) men take heed, and be 
twice warned, how they call his (God's) revolutions, &c. of man’s 
creation,’ for they ‘ by so doing do vilify and lessen the works of 
God and lessen his glory.’ Towards the conclusion of his speech, 
he thus exclaims against those who impute to him and his adherents, 
the convulsions and revolutions in the state: ‘ Oh what bkesphemy is 
this! because men are without God in the world, and walk not 
with him, and know not what itis to pray, or believe, and to recevve 
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returns from God! Those men who live upon the'x mumpsimus and 
sumpsimus, their masses and service books, their dead and carnal wor- 
ship, no marvel if they be strangers to God, and the works of God. 
They that shall attribute to this, or that person, the contrivance 
and production of these mighty things God has wrought in the 
midst of us, and that they have not been the revolutions of Christ 
himself upon whose shoulders the government is laid, they speak ‘ 
against God, and they fall under his hand without a mediator. 
Therefore whatsoever you may judge mien for, and say this man is 
cunning and politic and subtle, take heed again, I say, how you y 
judge of Ais revolutions, as the product of mens’ inventions.’— 4 


His Highness’s Speech to the Parliament in the painted Chamber, 4 
&c. Published by Henry Hills, (in order to prevent mistakes) i, 
printer to his Highness. 1654. be | 

« The frequent allusion at present made to the precaution recom- -e 
mended by the example of Gamaliel, by those who are anxious to Pi 


silence the objections urged against the Bible Society, has as little : 
of novelty as of sound reason to recommend it. 

« There is one place in the Acts of the Holy Apostles which 
they (the Dissenters) make constant use of to encourage their party, ; 
and to discourage weak and timorous minds from meddling with ; i 
them, lest they be found to fight against God, as they persuade ‘ie 
people, all those do, who do any ways oppose them, who with so i 
much confidence call themselves the children and people of God, 
Now that this is upon the holy records as the word ot Gamaliel, and . 
not as the word of God, and an unerring rule for our direction and 
practice is plain; because it is neither universally true nor obliging, 
which, whatever is the word of God, most undoabtedly is; for every 
work and every counsel which does stand is not of God, °*Tis thought 


by some that there was a time when all or the greatest part of the i 
Church was Arian; and Athanasius the only or principal person t 
who opposed it. I hope they will not agree that the heresy was of ’ 
God, or ought not to have been epposed because it stood long and i 
flourished ; or because all or the greatest ES of Asia, a consider- F 
able part of Europe, and most of Africa, being become proselytes a 
t» the detestable impostor Mahomet, that Mahometanism is there- i 


fore the work or counsel of God, because it does stand and has 
stood above these thousand years !”—The Countermine, &c. Lon- : 
don: printed by Jonathan Edwin, 1677. P. 63. 


We heartily wish that our limits allowed us to lay more of the 

: valuable contents of the Notes and Appendix before the public ; 

4 but we trust that we have stimulated our readers, of all descrip- 

‘ tions, particularly those im the Church, to avail themselves of 

materials so well adapted to enable them to form just sentiments 

$ principles now advanced, aud scenes now passing before 
tbem. - 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that the Archdeacon has 

d met the delusive and destructive errors of the times with vigour, 
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with firmness, and with effect. He has brought considerable 
powers of eloquence in aid of the great cause ‘he defends: this 
cause he has sustained, in the words of Quintiian, Non fortibus 
modo, sed etiam fu’lg lgentibus armis, It is impossible not to give 
him credit for very ‘considerable powers of writing. It has not 
escaped us, that inadvertencies, and some oce: asional | incorrect- 
nesses, do here and there occur in the diction; but they bear 
a small proportion indeed to the geveral merit of the compo- 
sition. But what we most admire, is the courage aud the frank- 
ness displayed by him throughout, which are so fully commen- 
surate to the exigencies sof the umes, and to the dangers with 
which the Church is encompassed. ‘The Archdeacon has spoken 
with boldness and with spirit, at the same time never losing sight 
of that unaffected temperance, and that Christian charity, which 
is fully compatible with the most powerful representations of 
Impending danger, and the most distinct warnings against both 
avowed and against masked hostility. 





' 


Art. IV. Bertram, or the Castle of St. Aldobrand, a Tragedy 
in five Acts. By the Rev. R. C. Maurin. 8vo. 80 pp. 
4s.6d. M urray. 1816, 


A successrut Tragedy is a production now so exceedingly 
rare, that our readers will be anxious to receive an early account 
of so portentous a stranger m the walks of literature. The au- 
thor is a gentleman of the name of Maturin, a native of Ireland, 
and exercises his clerical functions at present, as we understand, 
in the city of Dublin. We were certainly inclined at one time 
to suspect that the larger portion of the Tragedy was the produc- 
tion of another hand; as the characters, sentiments, and language, 
bore so close a resemblance to the well-known style and manner 
of a certain noble lord. We have since however heard enough 
to abandon that opinion, and without hesitation to ascribe the 
whole to the gentleman whose name it bears, and to consider 
it as an imitation only, not an original. Our readers will have 
been made too well acquainted with the plot, from the report of 
the daily papers, to require any long detail. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with giving an outline only as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

The scene is laid in Sicily, and the play opens with a violent 
storm, in which a vessel is wrecked off the coast. The only one 
who is supposed to escape from destruction is Count Bertram, 
who had formerly stood high in the councils and in the favour 
of 
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of his sovereign. From the highest pinnacle of honour, he was 
at length cast down; but whether from his own mad ambition, 
or from the treachery of his foes, does not appear: we should 
have no doubt however, from the developement of his character 
in the piece before us, that to the former alone his ruim ie te he 
ascribed. He is now an outlaw, and at the head of a band of 
pirates. In the first act, be is introduced into a convent near 
the shore, and there discovers himself to the Prior; who in- 
forms him, that the castle of Aldobrand, his mortal enemy, is in 
its vicinity, to which he will, as a shipwrecked mariner, be con- 
ducted, to receive the accustomed hospitality, ‘This Aldobrand, 
it appears, had married Imogine, who was, in the days of his 
prosperity, betrothed to Bertram. In the second act, we meet 
him in the castle, with his comrades, who had unexpectedly 
escaped the dangers of the storm; and a scene passes between 
Imogine and Bertram, in which he recalls himself to her me- 
mory. He curses her in an imprecation more bitter than any 
but a certain noble lord could have conceived. It is quite in the 
Byron school. 


“* Bertram. Hear the last prayer of Bertram's broken heart, 
That heart which thou hast broken, not his foes!— 
Of thy rank wishes the full scope be on thee— 
May pomp and pride shout in thine addered path 
Till thou shalt feel and sicken at their hollowness — 
May he thou’st wed, be kind and generous to thee 
Till thy wrung heart, stabb’d by his noble fondness 
Writhe in detesting consciousness of falsehood— 
May thy babe’s smile speak daggers to that mother 
Who cannot love the father of her child, 
And in the bright blaze of the festal hall, 
When vassals kneel, and kindred smile around thee, 
May ruined Bertram’s pledge hiss in thine ear— 
Joy to the proud dame of St. Aldobrand— 
While his cold corse doth bleach beneath her towers, 

“* Imo. ( Detaining him) Stay. 

“ Ber. No. 

“* Imo. Thou hast a dagger. 

“* Ber. Not for a woman.— 

“ Imo. (flinging herself on the ground ) 
It was my prayer to die in Bertram’s presence, 
But not by words like these— 

“* Ber. (turning back) —on the cold earth! 
—I do forgive thee from my inmost soul— 

( The child of Imogine rushes in and clings to her) 

* Child. Mother. 

“ Ber. (eagerly snatching up the child) 
God bless thee, child—Bertram hath kissed thy child.” P. 29, 
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The last incident, when aided by the actor’s power, would 
have been both natural and affecting, bad it not been spoilt by 
the lame and impotent conelusion, “ Bertram hath kissed thy 
child,” destroying at once the beauty of the passage by a decla- 
rvtivtt furced, selfish, and unfeeling, and but ill according with the 
Durst of passion in the former part of the line. In the third act, 
we are introduced to Aldobrand, who returns home suddenly ; 
Imogine, in the mean time, repairs to the Prior, to reveal her 
rising passion for Bertram ; under the distraction of which, she 
prays for death. As the reply of the Prior is admirably con- 
ceived, we shall with pleasure give it to our readers. 


‘“« Prior. And did deserve it, wert thou meet for it— 
Art thou a wife and mother, and canst speak 
Of life rejected by thy desperate passion— 
These bursting tears, wrung hands, and burning words, 
Are these the signs of penitence or passion ? 
Thou comest to me, for to my ear alone 
May the deep secret of thy heart be told, 
And fancy riot in the luscious poison— 
Fond of the misery we paint so well, 
Proud of the sacrifice of broken hearts, 
We pour on heav’ns dread ear, what man’s would shrink 
from— 
Yea, make a merit of the impious insult, 
And wrest the functions of mine holy office 
To the foul ministry of earthly passion.”?” P. 37. 


She is now acquainted with the return of Aldobrand ; but as 
she proceeds to hail him, she is met by Bertram, who, after 
much protestation, prevails on her to grant him a meeting of one 
hour, before they part for ever. In the beginning of the fourth 
act, we are made acquainted with the guilt of their meeting. 
Bertram is now informed by his comrades, that Aldobrand 1s 
commissioned by the court to seize and put him to death; upon 
this he is resolved to attack him in bis own castle, and seek his 
utmost revenge on the nan he had so deeply injured. We find 
Imogine in a far different state of mind. With the following 
speech we were much: pleased. 


Imagine in her apartment—a lamp burning on the table—She 
walks some time in great agitation and then pushes the light 
audy. 

- De Away, thou glarest on me, thy light is hateful ; 
Whom doth the dark wind chide so hollowly ? 
The very stones shrink from my steps of guilt, 
All lifeless things have come to life to curse me : 
Oh! that a mountain’s weight were cast on me; 
Oh! that the wide, wild ocean heaved o'er me ; 
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Oh! that I could into the earthy centre 
Sink and be nothing. 
Sense, memory, feeling, life extinct and swallowed, 
With things that are not, or have never been, 
Lie down and sleep the everlasting sleep — 
( She sinks on the srs 
If T run mad, some wild word will betray me, 
Nay—let me think—what am [ ?—no, what was I? 
(A long pause.) 
I was the honoured wife of Aldobrand’; 
I am the scorned minion of a ruffian.”” P. 46, 


A well-drawn interview now ensues between Aldobrand and 
his wife, he little suspecting the crime she had committed, and 
she overwhelmed with his undeserved affection. This is perhaps 
the best and most original scene in the whole Tragedy. She 
now encouuters Bertram, who discloses to her his purpose of 
murdering ber husband, which foul deed, in spite of all her tears 
and cries, he perpetrates on the stage, and thus closes the fourth 
act. ‘The fifth act contains little more than the ravings of Inr- 
gine, who, as might reasonably be expected, runs mad and dies, 
and the desperation of Bertram, who concludes the play by kill- 
ing himself. 

Such is the plot of the Tragedy before us. The interest, if 
any there can be, clearly ceases at the end of the fourth act. ‘The 
fifth is a sort of post obit performance, surviving at once the ex- 
pectation and the feeling both of the spectator and the reader. 
In addition to this, the mania of , poor ae 18 most unmer- 
cifully protracted from the last scene in the fourth act, to the 
very conclusion of the fifth. Mr. Puff himself is outdone, for 
Tilburina herself and her confidante bad but one scene of mad- 
ness between them. To his triumphant enquiry therefore, 
“ Did you ever see any body madder than this?” We must now 
reply, “ Aye, imogine; to whom Tilburina is but a ‘ “ef in 
hysterics.” The last act is indeed dreadfully tiresome. e all 
knew, before the end of the fourth, that nothing now could pos- 
sibly remain, but for Bertram to be killed, and for lmogine to 
run mad; the sooner therefore they are both dispatched, the 
better. 

Of the language, we cannot speak in very high terms. Part 
is indeed highly poetical, once or twice even sublime ; but the re- 
mainder is overstocked with epithets, overlaid with metaphors, and 
overpowered with absurdity—bickering glare—weltering wave 
—done to death—beetling rock—and such sort of strained and 
unnatural expressions recur far too often to be passed over with- 
out disgust. ‘These and the like are scarcely bearable when they 
are 
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a are found thinly scattered even in Shakespeare himself, much 
uw more intolerable is the thick sown crop of Mr. Matarin. But 
a to shew Mr. M. that we can appreciate beauty, as well as 
‘a create objections, we shall present our reader with one or two 


extracts from the first scene, which evince a considerable portion 
of genius. : 














‘* Prior. All peace be with you !—’tis a fearful hour. 
“© Ist Monk. Hath memory a parallel to this ? 





a “* 2d Monk. How hast thou fared in this most awful time ? 
i @ ** Prior. As one whom fear did not make pitiless : 
Le I bowed me at the cross for those whose h 

= Are naked to the visiting blasts of Heav’n 


In this its hour of wrath— 





“ For the lone traveller on the hill of storms, 
g For the tossed shipman on the perilous deep ; 
a ‘Till the iast peal that thundered o’er mine head 
xy Did force a cry of—mercy for myself. ; 
et 1st Monk. ( Eagerly) Think’st thou these rock-based tur- 
2 rets will abide? 
2 2d Monk. Think’st thou they will not topple o’er our 
| heads ? 


Prior. The hand of him who rules the storm, is o’er us. 
Ist Monk. Oh, holy prior, this is no earthly storm. 
The strife of fiends is on the battling clouds, 
The glare of hell is in these sulphurous lightnings,— 
This as no earthly storm. 
Prior. Peace, peace—thou rash and unadvised man ; 
Oh! add not to this night of nature’s horrors 
The darker shadowing of thy wicked fears. 
The hand of Heaven, not man, is dealing with us, : 
And thoughts like thine do make it deal thus sternly.” P. 2. 


What follows is exceedingly fine. 


“ Prior. Almighty power, 
Can nought be done? All things are possible— 
Wave high your torches on each crag and cliff— 
Let many lights blaze on our battlements— 
Shout to them in the pauses of the storm, 
And tell them there is hope— 
And let our deep-toned bell its loudest peal 
Send cheerly o’er the deep— 
*T will be a comfort to the wretched souls 
Tn their extremity—All things are possible ; 
Fresh hope may give them strength, and strength deliveranee— 
I’ll hie me forth with you. 


“© $d Monk. 
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“ 3d Monk. Wilt thou go forth— 
Hardly the vigorous step of daring youth 
May hold its footing on those wave-washed crags: 
And how wilt thou abide? 

Ist. Monk. ’Tis tempting Heaven.— 

Prior. To succour man, not tempt my God, I go; 
He will protect his servant.’’ P. 4. 


The first scene between Bertram and Imogine is well con- 
ceived throughout, except the concluding curse, with which we 
have already presented our readers. With the following passage, 
they cannot fail to be peculiarly pleased. It occurs before Ber- 
tram is recognized by Imogine. 


“* Imo. Strange is thy form, but mote thy words are 
strange— 
Fearful it seems to hold this parley with thee. 
Tell me thy race and country— 
Ber. What avails it ? 
The wretched have no country: that dear name 
Comprizes home, kind kindred, fostering friends, 
Protecting laws, all that binds man to man— 
But none of these are mine ;—I have no country— 
And for my race, the last dread trump shall wake 
The sheeted relics of mine anoneey, 
Ere trump of herald to the armed lists 
In the bright blazon of their stainless coat, 
Calls their lost child again—” P. 26. 


To the characters in the Tragedy before us, and particularly 
to that of Bertram, we confess that we have some very strong 
objections. Bertram himself is not only deficient in point of 
novelty, but is the identical personage who has haunted us under 
so many forms in the writings of a noble lord. He is Childe 
Harold, he is the Giaour, he is Selim, he is the Corsair, he is 
Lara, he is the Renegado. The creative genius of Lord Byron 
never could invent more than one character, and that one, Mr. 
Maturin has copied in all its detestable lineaments. It is not how- 
ever to the introduction of a villainous character into a Tragedy 
that we offer any objection, for we know the difficulty of writing 
one without it; but our objection lies to the false colouring in 
which it is drawn, and to the false feelings which it is intended 
to excite. Bertram is a man whose mad ambition had caused 
his disgrace and exile; he becomes a misanthrope and a pirate, 
and in this very Tragedy, an adulterer and an assassin. Yet, in 
one part, the Prior addresses him, as 


** sublime even in thy guilt.” 


We confess that we are too dull to comprehend the “ —s 
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of guilt™ in an adulterer and an assassin. Again, he is addressed 
as one, who 
** O’er thy stormy grandeur flingest 
A struggling beam that dazzles, awes, and vanishes.” 


Now really in the character before us we can find nothing of 
“ stormy grandeur,” except the bitterest execrations against the 
human race in general, and the most implacable malice against 
those whom he chooses to fancy his enemies in particular, He 
first “ unpacks his heart with curses like a drab,’ and arms his 
hands with poignards like an assassin. ‘This grand, sublime, and 
stormy personage stands redeemed by uo one good or generous ° 
quality, and yet he is to be held up to a sort of staring and stupi- 
fied admiration. It is true that he falls at last, but how? Not 
contemptibly, like lago, or Zanga, by the hands of justice; but 
triumphantly by his own. ‘The following are the concluding 
lines of the play, 

“ TI died no felon’s death. 
A warrior’s weapon freed a warrior’s soul.” 


Leaving the spectators in mute astonishment at the magnificence © 
and the intrepidity of bis mind. Now all this has the strongest 
tendency to recommend (and whio shall say that the minds of 
many half-educated young men are proof against such a recom- 
inendation) treason, piracy, adultery, and murder to public ap- 
plause, provided they are accompanied with bursts of stormy 
grandeur, indiguant feeling, and sublimity of soul. Against all 
this miserable morality and mawkish sensibility, we enter our 
most powerful protest. We are not desirous of sermonizing the 
theatre, for the pulpit and the stage never can be kept too dis- 
tinct; but we do protest against the avowed exhibition of tri- 
umphant crime, guarded by no moral, attended by no reverse; 
we do protest against the character of Bertram bemg left on the 
mind of the spectators an object of admiration and of pity, and 
not of hatred and execration; we do expect that the incident, 
the plot, and the language of a Tragedy be so constructed, as, 
at its conclusion, to leave upon the minds of the spectators pity 
alone for suffering virtue, and detestation for successful crime. 

Should Mr. Maturin be tempted by his success to try the stage 
again, we trust that his secoud production will, in this respect, 
at least be far superior to his first, in which we have all that 
is objectionable in Schiller, without his genius. We acquit 
Mr. Maturin however of any intentional offence against the laws 
either of dramatic or of moral justice ; we attribute his failings 
to a hurried and inconsiderate imitation of the noble lord, upon 
whose writings and whose school we have already expressed our 
opinions tvo strongly to ueed repetition. 


We 
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We have been informed, from good authority, that in the first 
manuscript of the Tragedy, there was not only half an hour's 
more storm, but also a volcano, and the devil (in the shape of 
whom we know not) issuing from it.. We understand that the 
author did not willingly part with either the storm or the vol- 
caw; but that it was with peculiar reluctance that he was in- 
duced at length to give up his devil. We trust, after so auspi- 
cious a resignation of this personage himself, that, in a second 
attempt, he will not retain him in a human form ; or, if he dees, 
that he will hold him up to the contempt and the detestation 
which he and his fellows so amply deserve. 





ancy — aT 


Art. V. A Biographical Memoir of the late Sir Peter 
Parker, Baronet, Captain of his Majesty's ship Menelaus, 
of 38 Guns, killed in Action while storming the American 
Camp at Bellair, near Baltimore, on the 31st of August, 
1814. 4to. pp. 111. 1815. 


OF all those officers. who, since the death of the great Nelson, 
have combated in the service of their country, no‘ one has been 
animated by a nobler spirit, or displayed more talent or virtue, 
than the lamented subject of this volume. It is well observed, 
by the writer of the Memoir of Sir Peter Parker, that the lives 
of such men ought to be recorded, as “ they nurture, by their 
example, the heroic passions of the soul. ‘They kindle by their 
moral effect on the rising race, those generous and elevated feel- 
ings, which ennobling the profession of arms above every other, 
constitute alike the shield and ornament of the military breast, 
and excite therein that spirit of patriotism, that thirst of distinc- 
tion, and that equal contempt of wealth and danger, which, 
exalting the human mind above its common level, lift it, in life, 
to happiness, and in death, to glory.” 

Sir Peter Parker was descended from an ancient and respect- 
able Irish family, four generations of which have devoted their 
lives to the naval service of their country. He was the grand- 
son of the distinguished admiral of the same name, and son of 
admiral Christopher Parker, who died young, but not without 
having acquired the reputation of an able and gallant officer. 
His mother was Miss Byron, aunt to the present Lord Byron ; 
and she, as well as her husband, was snatched away, while he was 
yet an infant, From his father he inherited his bravery and 
love of a naval life; and from his mother a more than usual 
portion of personal beauty. 

At 
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At the age of thirteen he quitted Westminster school, and 
sailed in the Lancaster, with Sur Reger Curtis, to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Under Sir Roger he learned the rudiments of his 
profession, and was engaged in much active service. In the year 
1800, he returned to England, in the Arethusa, passed his ex- 
amination at the Admiralty with great credit, and was made 
lieutenant, in which capacity he sailed with the expedition to 
Ferrol, and afterwards with that more fortunate one, which con- 
veyed the British army to Egypt. He then served at the siege 
of Porto Ferrajo. On all occasions his gallantry was con- 
spicuous. While yet a midshipman, and only sixteen, he was 
wounded in the thigh and the cheek, and had his coat shot 
through in several places. With a laudable pride, his grand- 
father hung up the coat in his hall, as a trophy, and often ex- 
hibited it with exultation to his naval friends. 

By the influence of his grandfather, and with a strong recom- 
mendation from Earl St. Vincent, he was now placed in the 
Victory, as heutenant, under the command of the immortal 
Nelson, whose warmest friendship be speedily obtained. 


*¢ And here, in truth, it was,”’ says his biographer, “ that these 
feelings which were before but as germs half ripened in the bud, 
expanded themselves, and formed into fixed and settled principles 
of action. Henceforth his soul was filled entirely with that ardent 
spirit of distinction, that thirst of professional knowledge and fame, 
and, generally, those heroic virtues which blazed so brightly in 
the character of his great model, contempt of difficulty and dan- 
ger, and that proud indifference to the acquisition of wealth in 
a noble profession, which constitute the very life and essence of 
the naval and military character.” 





Such is the mighty effect of splendid examples. 

After having acted as master and commander of the Weasel, 
he was made post-captain, m the vear 1805, when he was under 
twenty years of age, and was promoted to the command of the 
Melpomene, a frigate of thirty-eight guns. While up the 
Mediterranean, on a crutse, bis ship was nearly lost in a burri- 
eane, and on this occasion he displayed an astonishing degree of 
firmness, and of presence of mmd. At Malta, he materially 
assisted m the reduction of Fort Ricasoli, which had been seized 
by a body of mutineers, on the day previous to his arrival. In 
the detence of Gaeta, likewise, he manifested equal zeal and 
valour, was foremost in several desperate sallies, and received 
the thanks of the brave governor, the Prince of Hesse. He in- 
cessantly harassed the ememy’s coastmg trade, made numerous 
attacks on them, and captured many of their vessels and pri- 


vateers. 
About 
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About the middle of 1808, he was dispatched to Vera Cruz, 
to convey back to Cadiz an immense treasure, This he per- 
formed ; but on his return home, he canght the yellow fever 
from one of his midshipaen, whom he nursed in his own cabin, 
and for several days his life was in imminent danger. On his 
recovery, he married the second daughter of Sir George Dailas. 
He did not long, however, enjoy the sweets of conjugal happi- 
ness; for in March, 1809, before even his health was perfectly 
re-established, he was dispatched to the Baltic. There, though 
constantly assailed by dreadful gales, he severely annoyed he 
Danes, and captured several Danish and Russian vessels. At 
length his constitution yielded to fatigue, and he was compelled 
to solicit a short leave of absence, which was granted, and the 
temporary commend of his ship was given to captain \\ arren, 
In a severe contest with some gun-boats, whiok shortly after 
occurred, and was nobly maintained by Captain Warren, the 
Melpomene was so shattered, that she was obliged to return to 
port, and was put out of commission. On hearing that bis ship 
had been in action, Captain Parker burst into tears, and exe 
claimed, that he would sooner have died than been absent at 
such a moment. 

For the re-establishment of bis health, he remained at home 
twelve months, which time, however, was not wholly lost to 
his country. He was chosen member for Wexford, early in 
1810, and on the very day that he took his seat, he strenuously 
defended the policy of giving that succour to Portugal, which 
though deprecated by the opposition, as a waste of money, was 
ultimately productive of such beneficial consequences. 

In May he was appointed to the Menelaus of thirty-eight guns, 
a new frigate, and one of the finest in the navy. In this vessel, 
he was dispatched to St. Helena, to convoy to England, the 
Kast India fleet. On his arrival he learned the temporary as- 
cendant which the French had gained at the Mauritius, by the 
capture of the Africaine and the Nereide, and he instantly took 
on himself the responsibility of sailing to reinforce the British 
commander on that station. He bore an active part in the cone 
quest of the isle of Bourbon, was sent home with the intelli- 
gence and colours, and received the thanks of parliament for his 
conduct. 

By the death of his grandfather, Captain Parker now became 
a Baronet. His next station was in the Mediterranean, where 
he greatly distinguished himself by his courage and his incessant 
vigilance. Two French frigates, one of them of the largest 
class, were sent from Toulon to bring him to action; but per- 
ceiving that he lay to, with the resolution of giving them battle, 
they took flight, and were pursued by the Menelaus to their 
own 
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own harbour. Shortly after this, his bravery and seamanship 
were splendidly tnanifested in an engagement with the batte- 
ries of K’scamberon, and in the manoeuvres which he employed 
to extricate himself from the French squadron, by which, during 
his contest with the batteries, he was, in reality, cut off from 
the British fleet. ‘This exploit was succeeded by another, in 
which he disabled a seventy-four gun ship, and blew up one of 
the forts. On the first of June, he landed on the isle Verte, 
near Ciotat, aud carried a powerful half-moon battery, which was 
intended tv cover the entrance of the bay. 

At the latter end of August, he was ordered to cruize_be- 
tween the islands of Elba and Ponaa, for the purpose of harass- 
ing the coasting trade, aud intercepting naval stores which were 
destined for Toulon. Soon after his entering on this duty, he 
chased a convoy into Port St. Stetanio, and determined to cut it 
out. With only one hundred and thirty seamen and forty ma- 
rines, he landed in the face of the citadel, several batteries, and 
a force of four hundred men, drove the enemy before him, 
stormed a four gun battery, boarded and destroyed the vessels, 
brought out a brig Jaden with warlike stores, and returned in 
safety to his ship, with the loss of only five in killed and 
wounded. In September, he performed an atchievement of a 
similar kind at the mouth of the lake of Orbitello. 

A war with America having broken out, Sir Peter Parker in the 
Menelaus, and the honourable Captam Paget, in the Superb, 
were ordered on a cruize, to imtercept Commodore Rodgers, 
who had sailed, in the President, to prey upon our commerce. 
On this occasion Sir Peter read to his crew the letter of Cap- 
tain Broke, which announced the capture of the Chesapeake, 
and he declared his firm resolution never to strike his flag to 
that of America. ‘The cruize was continued for five months, 
over a space of five thousand leagues ; but the two officers had 
the mortification not to meet with any of the enemy’s vessels. 

The last opportunity which, previously to the cessation of 
hostilities with France, was afforded bim of shewing his gallant 
spirit, occurred while he was cruizing off Brest. After a long 
chase, he compelled the Atalante, a large French frigate, to take 
shelter behind the rocks of Concarneau; and as he could not 
reach her in that sityation, he sent a challenge to her captain, 
to come out and efgage. The captaim, however, deemed it 
prudent to decline the imvitation, and the gallant Briton felt the 
disappointment very deeply, and for a long time. 

The close of the contest with France did not put a termina. 
tion to his labours. Just as he was on the pomt of resigning 
the commend of the Menelaus, and retiring for a while mto the 
bosom of a family, wich he tenderly loved, he was called on 
to 
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to join the squadron which was to convey the troops from Bour- 
deaux to the American coast. Ever devoted to his duty, he 
yielded an instant obedience. On his arrival in the Chesapeake, 
he was detached to blockade the harbour of Baltimore, and 
make a diversion in that quarter, by annoying the enemy as 
much as possible. ‘This he performed in the completest man- 
ner. He cut off the communication over the bay, destroyed 
a depot of stores and several vessels, and kept the country in 
continual alarm, in spite of the opposition of a superior force. 
But his bright career was now to come to an end, ‘The Mene- 
laus, in chasing, had been compelled to anchor in an exceed- 
ingly dangerous position, among shoals, where she might be 
suddenly exposed to an attack from two sloops of war, and 
eleven of the largest gunboats, seconded by seven hundred 
men, who were stationed, with five pieces of artillery, on the 
other side of a wood, not half a mile from the shore, whence 
they could cavnonade the ship, without a possibility of her 
reaching them by her fire. To avert this danger, he determined 
to make a night assault on their camp. It was carried into 
effect with only a hundred and forty men, ou the night of the 
80th of August, 1814, and was successful; but success was 
dearly bought by the loss of the gallant leader, who was mortally 
wounded, as he was cheermg forward his men. He expired in 
a few minutes; displaying in death the same intrepidity and 
calmness which had always distinguished him through life. 


“ The circle of his friends,”” says his biographer, “was ex- 
tensive, and throughout the navy he was generally known. He 
possessed, in a high degree, all the social qualities formed to 
please, and his heart was moulded to the best affections. Toa 
fine figure, and a handsome countenance, he united manners cal- 
culated both to captivate and command.’’ 


By his men he was almost idolized ; for while he paid the 
strictest attention to discipline, he never inflicted punishment 
when, by using admonition aud remonstrance, it could possibly 
be avoided, and he was always ready to encrease their comforts, 
and to soften their sufferings, both by personal attentions, and 
by pecuniary assistance. J'irmness and tenderness of heart were 
happily allied in him, and this enabled him to win affection 
without the loss of respect. 

The Memoir, from which we have abridged these particulars, 
isa well written composition. Lt is not deficient in perspi- 
cuity, spirit, or neatness. 


The 
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‘The following lines, on the death of Sir Peter Parker, are 
from the pen of Lord Byron. 


* There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 

And triumph weeps above the brave, 


‘** For them is sorrow’s purest sigh 
©’er ocean’s heaving bosom sent; 
In vain their bones unburied lie— 
All earth becomes their monument ! 


“ A tomb is their’s on every page— 
An epitaph on every tongue ; 

The present hour, the future age, 
For them bewail—to them belong. 


“¢ For them the voice of festal mirth 
Grows hush'd —their name the only sound, 
While deep remembrance pours to worth 
The goblet’s tributary round, 


** A theme to crowds that knew them not, 
Lamented by admiring foes— 

Who would not share their glorious lot ? 
Who would not die the death they chose ? 


“ And, gallant PARKER ! thus enshrin’d 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame, shall be ; 
And early valour, glowing, find 
A model in thy memory. 


‘* But there are breasts that bled with thee, 
In woe that glory cannot quell ; 

And shuddering hear of victory, 
When one so dear, so dauntless, fell. 


** Where shall ng turn to mourn thee less ? 
When cease to hear thy cherish’d name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 


While Grief’s full heart is fed by fame. 


** Alas! for them—though not for thee.— 
They cannot chuse but weep the more : 
Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before.” 


ART. 
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Art. VI. The Substance of a Speech of Sir J. Coa Hip. 
pisley, Bart. in the House of Commons, on Tuesday, May 11, 
1813, for the Appotntment of a Select Committee, on the 
Subject of the Catholic Claims ; with Notes and an Appen- 
dix, containing the Pontificial Rescripts of P. Clement (V. 
and P. Pins VIM. respecting the Abolition and Restoration 
of the Order of the Jesuits. 8vo. pp. 88, Murray. 
18lo. , 

VIL. Historical Enquiry into the Ancient Ecclesiastical Juris. 
diction of the Crown ; commencing with the Period when 
Great Britain formed a Part of the Roman Empire. By 
James Baldwin Browne, Esq. 8vo. pp, 68. 75. Undere 
wood, 1815, : 


IT must be a source of much satisfaction to every thinking 
mind, that the great question of Carnotic EMANCIPATION, 
which bas now for so many years agitated and divided the British 
nation, is no longer a rallying point of political animosity, or a 
watch-word of contending factions.’ 

The irritation, the clamour, and the virulence which former] 
attended its discussion, have in a great measure subsided, and the 
day is now arrived, when it can be debated upon with a larger 
share of that patience and moderation, which its importance so 
clearly demands. Upon the various causes which have led to 
this change, it is not within our present purpose to enter. It is 
remarkable, however, as those who had studied the question, 
always foresaw, that as the spirit of party violence has gradually 
died away, difficulties have arisen, which amidst the jarring of 
discordant interests, and the heat of infuriated declamation, 
were either wholly neglected, or considered unworthy of any 
serious attention. It was never for one moment calmly con- 
sidered either what could be granted with safety, or what would 
be received with gratitude. It was never considered what was 
the state and number of the Roman Catholic Clergy, what were 
their institutions, and what their intercourse with the See of 
Rome, or how far they would suffer this intercourse with a foreign 
court to be regulated or abridged. It was never enquired what 
was the practice even of Roman Catholics countries on this im- 
portant point, or above all, what was the power which the State 
possesses in the nomination, in the approval, or in the rejection 
of those appointed to the vacant sees. ‘These, and many other 
questions of a similar import, were never thought worthy of a 
calm and serious enquiry ; and consequently at the very time 
(May, 1813,) when Mr. Grattan’s bill, with Mr. pore J 
amendment » was expected to have been carried through 
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House with a triumphant majority, the prelates of Ireland held 
@ general meeting, May 27th, im which they resolved unani- 
mously, 


“ That having seriously examined the copy of the bill (which 
they then conceived was passing through Parliament) they felt 
themselves bound to declare, that the Ecclesiastical clauses, or 
securities, are utterly incompatible with the discipline of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and with the free exercise of their re- 
ligion :’’ and in their next resolution, they speak of “ their con- 
sternation and dismay at the consequences which these regulations 
must, if enforced, naturally produce.” 


These resolutions were confirmed, May 29, at the Catholic 
Board, by a very great majority. 

The celebrated speech of Dr. Dromgoole, on Dec. 8, in the 
same year, is fresh in the memory of our readers, in which he 
designates this very bill as a rédiculous bill, so full “ of shame- 
ful exaction, so subversive of religion, and so injurious to gene- 
ral liberty, that our ancestors would have rejected it in the 
darkest neght of the penal code.” ‘This speech was cheered on 
all sides of the meeting, and various resolutions were passed 
without a division, m which, all and every sort of interference, 
on the part of the Crown, in the appomtment or approval of 
their prelates, was positively declared inadmissible. The whole 
conduct of the Catholic board, since that period, has presented an 
appearance much niore of rebellion than of conciliation. In 
the mean time, the warmest and most steady advocates of their 
cause, have been loaded with a severer share of invective, than 
bad ever before been exercised even on their most determined 
opponents. 

Among those who have been singled out as the most pro- 
minent objects of attack, is the honourable Baronet, whose speech 
is now before us. From Dr. Milner, from Mr. Plowden, and 
from the whole host of Irish Catholics, he has met with the 
severest censure and the most unqualified abuse. If any ad- 
ditional argument were wanting to persuade us of the utter 
hopelessness of any attempt to conciliate the Irish hierarchy, 
and their numerous supporters, it would be the marked in- 
gratitude which they have evinced towards a man, who has dedi- 
cated his time, his abilities, and his influence to their service. 
The labours of many years have been exerted in their cause, nor 
is there any man, not even Mr. Grattan excepted, to whom the 
Catholics of Lreland owe a larger debt of gratitude and respect, 
than to Sir John Cox Hippisley. “there is no man who has 
so effectually smoothed the way to the reception of their cause, 
or who has brought so clear and extended a knowledge of the 
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subject to its support. The only return that he has met with 
for the anxious exertions of a whole life, is obloquy and abuse. 
Lila est agricole messis iniqua sua. If this is their mode of 
treating their friends, what mercy are their opponents to expect? 

The crime which the worthy Baronet bas committed is simply 
this. _He would exact the same securities against the interfe- 
rence of the Papal jurisdiction, and the same controul over the 
appointment of their prelates, which every Roman Catholic 
country in Europe uniformly exercises ; nor would he concede 
without a deliberate investigation of the grounds on which a 
concession is to be granted, and the qualifications with which it 
is to be accompanied. In this line of conduct he has uniformly 
persisted, from the very first day in which the Catholic petitions 
were presented to the House, down to the present moment ; to 
whatever therefore of his ulterior views we may enter our ob- 
jection, to his consistency at least we are bound to pay our tri- 
bute of merited respect. | 

The speech before us, though published only in the course of 
the last year, was delivered in 1813, under those peculiar cir- 
cumstances which we would recal to the recollection of the pub- 
lic. ‘The House of Commons having pledged themselves early 
in the Session, to take the Catholic claims into consideration, 
on the 11th of May, Sir J. Hippisley moved for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, to enter into those enquiries and to 
investigate those details, to which a committee of the whole 
House could have neither time nor patience to attend. The fol- 
lowing were the resolutions proposed. 


“ That a select committee be appointed to examine and report 
the state of the laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects within the realm: the state and number of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, their religious institutions, and their intercourse with 
the See of Rome, or other foreign jurisdictions: the state of the 
laws and regulations affecting his Mujesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects in the several colonies of the united kingdom: the regula- 
tions of foreign states as far as they can be substantiated by evi- 
dence, respecting the nomination, collation, or institution of the 
episcopal order of the Roman, Catholic clergy, and the regulations 
of their intercourse with the See of Rome.” If this be conceded, 
I propose to move that the committee do consist of twenty-one, 
and that the following members be of the said committee, namely, 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Yorke, Mr. Grat- 
tan, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Canning, Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Tierney, Sir 
William Scott, Sir John N Sir John Nicholl, Mr. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Peel, Mr. Pl Mr. Bankes, Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Barry, Mr. Brogden, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Mr. Barham ; 


that they meet to-morrow morning, in the Speaker’s chamber, 
Mm and 
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and have powers to send for persons, papers, and records: that 
five be a quorum: that they lave leave to sit notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House, and that they have power to report, 
from time to time, the minutes of the evidence taken before them.” 


P. 3. 


This motion was supported by Mr. Ryder, and those who 
were considered hostile to the Catholic Emancipation, and op- 
posed by Mr. Canning, and those who were desirous of passing 
the measure without enquiry. ‘The motion was lost by 237 
against 18. low far this determination to resist enquiry, how 
far this huriied and precipitate legislation is the signal either of 
policy or wisdom, itis not within our present purpose to enquire. 
How far it would have answered the end proposed in concilia- 
ting the country, the Irish Catholics themselves have unequivocally 
declared ; who while this very measure was expected to pass | 
triumphantly through the House, were prepared to meet it in 
terms not of gratitude, but of execration. 

As the honourable Buronet is at this very time on the point 
of renewing his motion, this speech before us deserves our mest 
earnest attention. It deserves our attention, as it comes from a 
man, who is now, perhaps, the only member of the British Pare 
liament, who is thoroughly acquainted with all the bearings of 
this important question, and with all its numerous and intricate 
details. He has always brought to its discussion a fund of deep 
and accurate information, which forms a striking contrast with 
the frothy and unsubstantial verbiage of ignorant politicians, or 
declamatory sciolists. J alis cum sit utinam noster esset. The 
only man who could contend with him upon these important 
points, is now no more ; but the name of Duigenan will be ever 
cherished with gratitude by every good Protestant, as an upright, 
intrepid, and most learned defender of their best interests. Since 
the death of this excellent man, the worthy Baronet is now in 
possession of the field. He has long been intimately versed in 
the doctrines, the discipline, and the history of the Romish 
Church ; he has now been praciically acquainted with its temper 
and its disposition. For the respect to which he is justly en- 
titled at their hands, he has met with obloquy; for eulogy, 
abuse ; and for gratitude, the most virulent and personal hos- 
tility. "This is not the treatment he would have met from the 
Church of England, or her ministers ; they, though disagreeing 
with him in his ulterior views, are ever willing to treat his learn- 
ing with respect, bis consistency with esteem, and to view every 
eflort which he may make to throw light upon the subject before 

us, with the candour which it deserves. 

To the most matured and patient enquiry upon this moment- 
ous question, we cannot have the slightest objection: on the 
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eontrary we would court the investigation, and abide by the 
result. With the following sentence, therefore, in the speech 
before us we fully agree. | 


“If I fail this night in my object, I shall nevertheless think i¢ 
my duty to revive the motion, in the same terms, in the ensuing 
session, in the conviction that such an inquiry is essential to give 
effect to the memorable resolution of the last parliament. Its ob- 
ject is not the object of a party ; and the advocate and opposer of 
the claims of the Catholics may equally give their support to the 
motion,—each in the persuasion that his own opinion will be sus- 
tained by the results of the enquiry. On whichever side the 
weight of evidence lies, it should be our object to develop it. To 
secure the proceedings of the committee from any embarrassing 
results, by a conflict of opinions, its duties should be limited (as in- 
deed it would necessarily be, unless further authorized by the 
House) to the report of facts and evidence submitted to them; 
namely, the authenticated documents in support of the distinct 
heads of inquiry which are enumerated in the motion, and which, 
I conceive, must be admitted to bear an interesting and important 
relation to the ultimate object of our deliberations.” P. 50. 


Leaving for a moment our high stand of constitutional principle, 
and descending into the present question we find ample grounds for 
enquiry. When Bp. Milner avows, that “ thirty bishops with 
their clergy, and a vumerous laity, are ready to mount the scaf- 
fold, and submit to the axe or halter, rather than submit to the 
securities proposed for enactment,” it is surely incumbent upon 
us to inquire what these securities are. They simply consist in 
such an exercise of restrictive power on the part of the crown, 
in the regulation of rescripts emanating from the see of Rome, 
and in the nomination or approval of the hierarchy, as 1s admitted 
even in countries wholly Catholic. 


“ The most irrefragable documents might be produced in a 
committee to evince the frequent and successful resistance to such 
encroachments, both in ancient and modern times, on the part 
even of those states which are supposed to have been most blindl 
devoted to the see of Rome, The spirit of the Gallican chure 
has been pre-eminent—but Spain and Portugal,—Naples and 
Austria,—Savoy, Venice and Tuscany—in a word, every Catholic 
state, even on the other side of the Alps, with an exception to 
the Roman territory itself, have afforded distinguished proofs of 
this spirit of independence in the proceedings of their govern- 
ments, not only by maintaining the freedom of their nominations 
to the prelacy, but have, also, under various appellations, whe- 
ther of the po the regium exeguatur, or some analogous term, 
asserted the right of the sovereign to the inspection and lice 
of all rescripts emanating from the see of Rome (those of the 
penitentiary only, under certain suerte excepted) before they 
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were allowed to have circulation or validity within their respective 
states, Surely, Sir, the well attested documents in support of 
such instructive facts are of no light estimation, but of practical 
utility, as salutary precedents ; and it will be difficult to assign a 
satistactory reason why they should not be recorded in the report 
of a committee, as an incontrovertible answer to those misguided 
zealots who denounce all measures of state regulation as incon- 
sistent with the integrity of the Roman Catholic religion.” P. 10. 


By the unwearied efforts of the honourable baronet, a mass of 
information has been collected, the result of which we cannot 
give in a better manner than in his own words. 


“ Conceiving, Sir, that the production of such evidence, in 
support of these facts, might eventually be of useful resort, es- 
pecially in such a Committee as is the object of the present 
motion, I requested of the noble viscount to be supplied with his 
official introduction to each of our ministers accredited to foreign 
courts, which might countenance my efforts to procure the verifica- 
tion of such information cs I had obtained by less accredited 
means, and also to supply me with such further documents as could 
be obtained on the same subject. The noble viscount readily 
favoured my tg Sore and the result has been the acquisition of 
many valuable documents, and information of unquestionable au- 
thority, extending to the civil and ecclesiastical polity of every 
state in Europe, in reference to the See of Rome, and in confir- 
mation of the principles I have uniformly maintained to be of in- 
dispensable obligation in legislatmg upon the subject before us. 
The valuable and extensive information afforded by Sir Charles 
Stuart, his Majesty's envoy, and a constituent member of the 
regency of Portugal, Iam bound upon this occasion to acknow- 
ledge, as, in itself, i nearly comprehends the extent of what was 
desirable to be ascertained, and supplies the proofs that every 
Catholic state in Europe has acted upon those principles, and pro- 
mulgated, at various periods, such ordinances as might be usehully 
consulted, in framing securities against the encroachments of a 
foreign jurisdiction. The same mass of information supplies the 
proofs also, that where, as I have before noticed, the sovereigns 
themselves, from bigotry or pusillanimity, have shewn but too 
ready a propensity to bend to the yoke of the Roman Pontiff, a 
spirited resistance has been manifested by their people, and even 
by the immediate organs of their governments—such as the French 
parliaments—ever ready to support the national independence :— 
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claims of the petitioners. I am the more anxious, Sir, to subs 
stantiate these facts by evidence, as the cry of the day on the part 
of the Catholics, especially in another part of the united kingdom, 
and whe seem to be but bad supporters of the real interests of the 
Catholic body—is concession without restriction—* simple repeal’ 
as they term it —unqualified acquiescence in their demands: and 
a learned prelate of the Roman communion whom I have often 
had occasion to name, Bishop Milner, who but a few years ago 
was so forward to arraign ah unprecedented pretensions, seems 
now to be equally forward to suppott them. — [t is not necessary to 
retrace the aberrations ef this learned prelate from the course 
which he for a time so laudably pursued,—it is sufficient to repel 
such pretensions by demonstrating that, at no period, is there any 
precedent that can be truly considered as authority, of collation 
or institution being given to prelates of the Raman communion, in 
the unqualified terms that such Catholics would prescribe :—that 
there is no example of an intercourse being maintained between 
the See of Rome and the subjects of any state, whether in com- 
munion with Rome or otherwise, where the government of that 
state—I mean to be understood where there exists any dominant 
church establishment—does not maintain its right of control over 
such an intercourse, by the licence and inspection of rescripts at 
its pleasure ;—the exception of the forum internum, or penitentiary, 
is to be construed as a concession from the crown, not as an ab- 
stract right to be maintained independently of the state,” P. 41, 


We have seen the violence with which even the proposal of 
these measures in Ireland has been accompanied ; measures 
which are taken by the government of almost every other Roman 
Catholic government in Europe, and especially by our own in 
respect to our Roman Catholic colonies, Canada, St. Domingo , 
Malta, aud Quebec. That this spirit is daily increasing in our 
sister kingdom, we can prove from documents, to which no Ca- 
tholic can advance the slightest meer we mean from the 
Catholic Orthodox Journal of April, 1816. 

We shall first extract the letter of Dr. Murray, one of the 
Catholic Archbishops, addressed to the Editor, and shall then 
give the Editor's comments upon it. ‘This prelate had_ pro. 
nounced on the Good Friday of the present year, a sermon, 
which had been so much misrepresented, that he considered 
himself bound to give to the public a fair statement of the ob- 


jectionable passage. 


“ Sirn,—As considerable mis-statements have gone abroad, rela- 
tive to a passage of my Sermon on last Friday, to which allusion 
was made in your publication of that day, I beg you will have the 
kindness, with a view to obviate any further misconception on this 
head, to give insertion to the passage, such as it was really deli» 
vered,—Having arrived at that part of our Divine Redeemer's m 
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sion, where he is represented as bound toa pillar, I said :—‘ To 
this bound and suliering v:ctim, I would now implore the attention 
of thdse misguided Catholics, who seem willing to impose new and 
disgraceful bands, not indeed on his sacred person, but on his 
mystical body, that is, his Church, which was ever more dearer 
to him than even his life. Does not St. Paul assure us, (Eph. c. iii. 
26, 27, 28 v.) that for this mystical body he delivered himself u 
—— tha! he might present it to himself a glorious Church, not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle but that it should be holy and without ble- 
mish? And could we suppose, that it would be more painiul to 
him to submit his sacred hands to the ignominious cords, than to 
see this Church bound and fettered by restrictions, which would 
render it less capable of fultilling the object for which it was 
formed—the object for which he poured out his most precious 
life? I know that our mistaken brethren would not consent to 
yield up any point, which they deem essential—and that they look 
not beyond what they consider safe and honourable conciliation. 
But, unhappily, it is now too well known, that the conciliation 
which is expected is such, as would imply the degradation and 
enslavement of the sacred ministry. And what virtuous Catholic 
would consent to purchase the chance of temporal advantages, at 
the price of such a real spiritual calamity?—Oh! if the stroke 
must cone, let it come from those who have so long sought the 
extinction of our religion— but, in the name of God, let no Ca- 
tholic press forward to share in the inglorious work—Let no one 
among us be found to say of his Church, as the treacherous disci- 
ple said of its divine founder; What will you give me, and I will 
deliver (it) unto you? Matt. xxvi. 15.’ 
** T remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
April 15, 1816. “ Danie, Murray.” P. 136. 





We shall now present the comments of the Editor. 


«« The publication of this beautiful and sublime passage by the 
most Rev. Preacher, and the striking comparison drawn between 
the conduct of the traitorous Apostle, and the treacherous at- 
tempts of our modern Judases, felled the conciliating-arrangement- 
men tothe ground, from which they never can rise, unless repen- 
tant, without being covered with infamy and disgrace. Followin 
up the solemn decisions, so oiten made in synod, of their abhor- 
rence of the Veto, several of the venerable hierarchy have an- 
nounced their determination to sign and support the petition for 
ung alified emancipation, while the arrangement petitioners have 
not been abie to obtain, according to public report, the signature 
of a single clergyman in Ireland. Would to God I could say the 
same of the petition which has been privately handed about in this 
metropolis, for the purpose of obtaining names. It is certainly 
gratifying to know that not one of the venerable Vicars Apostolic 
has put his name to the instrument, and | hope that those few cler- 
gywen who have been so imprudent as to give a kind of sanction 
to 
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to the mischievous document by their signatures, will duly weigh 
the evil consequences of their conduct, and honestly and publicly 
retract their error. I can assure them it will be a great pleasure to 
me, to have the opportunity of sparing them a space in my journal 
for that purpose. I know that some of them will excuse them- 
selves upor the ground, that they do not see or apprehend that the 
petition will be attended with the evils which are dreaded by the 
guardians of the Church.—But Jet them reflect that Judas pro- 
bably did not anticipate the intention of the Jews to put our Sa- 
viour to death, or he likely would not have betrayed him; else 
why did he feel remorse for the deed, when he found the deluded 
and carnal-minded Israclites bent upon spilling his Divine Master’s 
blood?—What happened to our Saviour’s sacred person under the 
Jews, is certainly decied by the Gentiles in regard to his mystical 
body; if a doubt arises on this subject, that doubt must be imme- 
diately removed by the disgraceful scene which eccurred at Skib- 
bereen, in the county of Cork, on last St. Patrick’s day. There 
the Vetoists attempted to gain signatures under the most deceitful 
and plausible pretensions, through the influence of a Mr. Alex- 
ander O’Driscoll, who professes to be a Catholic, but were that 
really the case, he would probably not have been recently raised 
to the rank of a magistrate In consequence of the deceptions 
practised upon his flock, the Rev. Dr. Collins, the parish priest, 
addressed them on the above day from the pulpit, and explained 
to them the nature and tendency of the two petitions, that from 
the Catholic Association being, at the same time, before them. 
In the performance of this duty, he was indecently and illegally 
interrupted by the newly-made magistrate, and the chapel became 
a scene of confusion.—After divine service was over, and the 
people had retired to the chapel yard, Mr. O'Driscoll mounted a 
tomb, and there harangued the multitude telling them that he 
knew as much of religion as any priest; that if the Veto petition 
succeeded, the people would be served by it, inasmuch as they 
would no longer be burthened with the payment of marriage 
money, christening money, and other dues, with which the priests 
overcharged or deceived them. Such were the outrageous decep- 
tions practised by the Vetoists at the before-mentioned place, to 
obtain signatures to their mischievous document; and can any 
clergyman sanction a measure which stands in need of such sup- 
porters and such arguments to assist its cause? It is impossible. 
‘Those who have lent their signatures in this country, to the abet- 
tors of the irreligious system, have been equally deceived—let 
them then avow the deception which has been exercised on them, 
—I have now lying before me an advertisement containing the 
names of upwards of forty individuals of Skibbereen, &c. who 
therein declare ‘ that in putting their signatures to a paper, com- 
monly called Lord ‘Trimleston’s Veto petition,’ they were taken by 
surprise, and did not consider or perceive its insidious tendency to 
corrupt their clergy and undermine tlicir religion; that they 7. 
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fore feel it their duty to retract their signatures and express regret 
for their error.’ These names were succeeded by several others, 
who followed their countrymen in this praiseworthy repentance. 
Happy shall I be to announce a similar fete A on the part 
of those individuals here, who have incautiously become the victims 
of a misplace’ confidence, and more particularly of those clergy- 
men who have been made the dupes of a wily policy. If they 
have inadvertently followed the unhappy steps of Judas, in betray- 
ing the mystical body of their heavenly Redeemer, let them dread 
the despair which seized the traitor on perceiving his error, and 
imitate the blessed example of St. Peter, in his contrition, before 
it be too late.” P. 1387. 


Of the general spirit which animates the whole Catholic body 
of Ireland, we cannot have a better proof, than in the following 
resolutions, which were pasyed in aggregate meetings of the 
Catholics in Limerick, Waterford, and Cork. ‘These are selected 
also from the same Catholic Magazine. | 


“ Limerick KEso.utions. 

« That we renew our Petition to the Legislature for the extinc- 
tion of those grievances, from which we have so often prayed 
relief. 

“ That we cannot deem such concession to be emancipation or 
liberality, which, while it professes to remove civil and political 
restrictions, inflicts religious ones. 

“* ‘Therefore, that we view with regret, any document emanating 
from any portion, however small, of our fellow sufferers, which may 
purport to be construed into, or mistaken for, an acquiescence in 
those invidious and injurious accompaniments. 

“ That hoping Great Britain, which ought to be the first to 
afford an enlightened and just example, shall not, at least, be the 
Jast to imitate 't, on the adoption of those liberal and judicious views, 
which pervade the civilized world on this head, we now confidently 
renew our appeal for the cordial and unqualified restoration of our 
rights. , 
_“ WaTERFoRD RESOLUTIONS, 

“ That we are this day assembled for the purpose of explaining 
to all classes of our fellow subjects, the motives which govern our 
conduct in still persisting humbly to petition the Legislature for 
the total abolition of those galling and painful laws, which so long 
and so unjustly exclude us from the blessings of the British.Consti- 
tution, on account of our conscientious adherence to the religion of 
our forefathers, 

* [hat we adopt the Petition and Address approved by the Ag- 

gate Meeting of the Catholics in Dublin, on the 5th day of 
larch, as the Petition and Address of the Catholics of the county 
and city of Waterfcrd. 

« ‘That we beho.d with the deepest regret, and most heartfelt 
sorrow, the melancholy and mischievous disunion which distracts 
the 
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the Catholics of Ireland, and which is so much calculated to pro- 
long our degradation. We therefore earnestly implore those of 


our communion, who, with honourable and honest views, have dif. 


fered from the bulk of their fellow-sufferers, or who, inconsider- 
ately, or from misconception, have signed a Veto Petition, to which 
signatures are now solicited through the kingdom, to reconsider 
and retract a measure so injurious to the object which we all wish 
to attain. 

‘© That to yield the Veto to the crown, would be in effect to 
surrender to the ministers of the day an insidious influence over the 
Catholic ‘Clergy, which, warned by history, we fear might result 
in rendering them the corrupt and most dangerous tools of despotic 
‘power ; a result, considering the present unspotted purity of that 
venerable body, that could never be sufficiently deplored, and which 
therefore we ought to use every endeavour to avert. 

** That it would therefore be equally hazardous to the political 
liberties of all classes of Britons, and to the religious liberties of 
the Catholics, to place so dangerous a weapon in the hands of mi- 
nisters. 

‘* That since the solemn declaration of our bishops, that the 
Veto would be essentially injurious, and even eventually subversive 
of the Catholic Religion in Ireland, and after the foregoing full 
exposition of our constitutional objections thereto, we deem it fur- 
ther due to those of our own communion to declare, that in our 
conviction it would betray the grossest dereliction of religious prin- 


ciple, were we now to accede to that baneful interference.’ 
FP. 153. 


The resolutions of the aggregate meeting of Cork are to the 
same purpose, but rather more violent in point of expression. 
They formally proscribe all those who would adinit any inter- 
ference whatsoever of the crown in the regulation of ecclesias. 
tical matters. 


“« That we have therefore seen with surprise and regret, a do- 
cument lately sent forth in this and éther parts of Ireland, purport- 
ing to be the Petition of persons calling themselves Roman Catho- 
lics, and professing to be in search of civil liberty, yet expressing 
a willingness to conform to ecclesiastical regulations to be made 
the temporal power of these realms, and which regulations would 
increase the undue influence of the crown. 

‘‘ That we feel ourselves called upon to disclaim all communion 
of feeling or sentiment with the mistaken persons who have dis- 
tinctly offered religious concessions, the more dangerous as th 
are vague and undefined, in barter for political privileges, to whi 
every British subject is justly and constitutionally entitled ; and 
who could so far forget the great principle of civil and religious 
liberty, as to suffer a particular encroachment upon a general right, 
in expectation that some individuals may reap advantage from the 
possession of place, or the enjoyment of court favour. eS 
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** That we are convinced that any law, fgunded upon the prin- 
eiple of that document, would not conciliate, but would irritate 
and enrage a people, whose disunion and dissatisfaction having beer 
considerably increased, and whose feelings have been sorely wound- 
ed by the extraordinary and arrogant attempt to force upon them, 
and to present to the Lewilatena in the name of their communion, 
a scries of declarations which they condemn and abhor.” P. 154, 


We have seen what are the regulations of. states wholly Ca- 
tholic, upon these poimts ; we now see the spirit in which they 
ave rejected with abborreuce by the whole mass of the Irish Catho- 
lics. Jt will be for the emancipationists rather than for ourselves, 
to conceive any measure which can reconcile these two discordant 
points, the temper of the Lrish Catholics, and the security, not 
of the Church only, but of, the Constitution and of the crown. 
Let us again remind our readers of the celebrated speech of Dr. 
Drumgoole, 2 speech which was cheered from every part of a 
crowded assembly. 


“No! if the Church of England trembles for its safety, it must 
seek it elsewhere, we have no securities to give! ‘\hat she stands in 
great need of securities who can doubt, when he sees division in the 
camp, and observes the determined war that is carried on against 
her—muros pugnatur intra et extra—that her articles of association 

re despised by those that pretend to be governed by them—tha 
the Romens, and men of strange faith, are amongst those in com- 
mand ; whilst, from without, she is incessantly assailed by the thou- 
sand bands and associations of tribes, who neither give nor take 
quarter. Why are not means taken to coerce them? Why are 
they not bound over to keep the peace? Why are they not put 
upon their securities? Furious tribes, religious warriors, who nei- 
ther take nor give quarter. Why are they not put upon their secu- 
rities?) Why are not they bound over to keepthe peace? To pass 
over others—Observe the Methodists, a sort of Cossack infantry, 
religiously irregular, who, possessing themselves of the fields, and 
fighting trom ruined houses and church-yards, are carrying ona 
desultory but destructive warfare against her. In the mean time, 
the strong and republican phalanxes of Presbyterianism occupy an 
imposing position ; and the columns of Catholicity are collecting, 
who challenge the possession of the ark, and, unfurling the or7flamé, 
display its glorious motto, Ev Toutw Nixa. 

“ But the established church will stand,—it will survive the 
storms with which it is assailed, if it be built upon a Rock,—but if 
its foundation be on sand, no human power can support it. In 
vain shall statesmen put their heads together,—in vain shall par- 
liaments, in mockery of Omnipotence, declare that it is permanent 
and inviolate,—in vain shall the lazy churchman cry from the sanc- 
tuary to the watchman on the tower that danger is at hand,—it shall 


Jall, for it is human, and liable to force, to accident, and to decay, 
JT 
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-—-IT SHALL FALL, AND NOTHING BUT THE MEMORY OF THTE MIS8- 
CHIEFS IT HAS CREATED SHALL suRVIVE. Already the marks of 
approaching ruin are upon it; it has had its time upon the earth— 
a date nearly as long as any other NoveLtty; and, when the time 
arrives, shall Catholics be called, by the sacred bond of an oath, to 
uphold a system which they believe will be one day REJECTED BY 
THE WHOLE EARTH? Can they be induced to swear that they 
would oppose even the present Protestants of England, if, ceasing 
to be truants, they thought fit to return to their ancient worship, 
and to have a Catholic King, and a Catholic Parliament?” 
Vide Report of the Speech of Dr. Drumgoole. 


Tt is ever to be borne in mind, that this is not the language of 
an individual, but of a party, and that party by far the larger 
portion of the Catholic population of Ireland; and as such, let 
it be indelibly engraved on the memories of our readers. 

Most wisely therefore do we conceive, that Sir J. C. Hip- 
pesley calls for enquiry, that he deprecates the precipitate sur. 
render Of our constutation into the bands of those, who term such 
a surrender an injury and an insult. We have lately indeed 
heard a rumour, to which, we conceive, no credit is to be at- 
tached, that it was the intention of government to carry these 
ineasures with a high hand; and, by way of quieting the Catho- 
lics, to force down their throats the very conciliation which they 
abhor. Now we do conceive, that if we wanted a receipt for 
rebellion, we should look for it in such a measure, The most 
superticial knowledge of human nature will inform us, that every 
bad feeling of pride, of sult, and of revenge, is much more 
effectually excited by a forced favour, than by a forced injury. 
If the adage, vo/enti non fit injurta, be founded in truth, not less 
is its converse, no/enti non fit beneficium. 

The more we evter into the nature of the securities demanded, 
tle more we shall stand astonished at the virulent and intempe- 
rate spirit of the Lrish Catholics, who would reject with indig- 
nution those restrictions, which, so far from being arbitrary or 
novel exactions, emanate from the immediate and inherent rights 
of the Crown. To what extent the supreme secular power of 
the State bas been accustomed to interfere in the affairs of the 
Church, is a question therefore of considerable importance, and 
we are happy to find it discussed in a most able and :mpartial 
manner, in the volume which stands second in the title of the 
present article. Mr Browu has commenced his investigation 
as high as the reign of Constantine the Great, and proposes to 
continue it down to the Reformation. ‘The present volume com- 
prizes an account first of the Donatist schisin, and of the eccle- 
siastical powers which the emperor exercised upon this memo- 


rable occasion: aud, secondly, of the Arian heresy, and ps i 
coedings 
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ceedings of the councils upon it, in which the emperor appears 
to have employed a’ similar degree of authority. In justice to 
the work before us, we do not hesitate to declare, that the la. 
bour which Mr. Brown has expended on the collection, and the 
aceuracy which be has shewn in the disposition of his material, 
merit our warmest approbation. In depth and variety of re- 
search, and in display of testimony and document, he is unri- 
valled. As far as it proceeds, it is a most valuable reservoir of 
ecclesiastical history, not only in the information which it ac- 
tually gives, but in the means which it affords, by its numerous 
citations and references, of pursuing the enquiry to a still greater 
extent. We earnestly hope that Mr. Brown will fiud sufficient 
encouragement to enable him to proceed in his promised work 
down to the latest period. 

From the evidence which he has adduced on the first of these 


questions, he arrives at these, among other, important conclu- 
sions, 


* That the emperor required and received the same compliance 
we his commands, and submission to his authority, from the bi- 
shops and clergy of his dominions, which he required and received 
from his other subjects; their immunity from the discharge of 
secular offices being derived from concessions, limited in the extent 
of their eperation, by the opinion which he had formed of the 
compliance of one of the opposing parties with the established 
rules of ecclesiastical discipline * ; their attendance, as well on his 
secular courts, as in the ecclesiastical assemblies which he con- 
vened to determine their differences, being required and enforced 
in the same authoritative language t, and by the same compulsory 
measures, as those which he adopted to enforce the attendance of 
secular persons, in causes purely of a secular nature; their pro- 
perty, public and private, being liable to confiscation, and their 
persons being subject to arrest, imprisonment, banishment, and 
even death, in accordance with, or in opposition to, the decision 
of ecclesiastical commissioners, ‘legally appointed by himself and 
to that of councils, or pretended councils}, composed of the 
greater part of the clergy of a large portion of his empire §. 

“* Finally ; that there are no traces of any distinction having 
then existed between the supreme head of the church and the 
supreme head of the state|], as the emperor in his character of 
guardian of the peace of the former, convened those meetings of 





— 


« * See Appendix A. and B. p. 1, 2. 
«“ + See Note XIX.”’ 
“ + Those of the Donatists of Africa.” 
“« § See, upon these points, Prynne’s Eccl. Jurisd, b. ii. ¢. 3, 
yol. i. p. 49, 50; Gibbon’s Roman Emp. ¢. 21, vol. ii. p. 231—5.” 
“ |) See Note XX.” 
ecclesiastics, 
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ecclesiastics, by whose deliberation he wished the disputes that 
might arise anongst the clergy of his empire to be determined, and 
for this purpose called the prelates and other inferior members of 


‘that body from their dioceses and charges, at his pleasure, giving 


them directions for the preservation of order in their sees and 
churches, during their absence, through the medium of secular 
officers *, to whose tribunal these disputes were occasionally re- 
ferred by his rescripts, or originally brought by the clerical com- 
plainants themselves. From the decision of these assemblies he 
received and heard appeals in causes ecclesiastical, at least as they 
respected matters of external discipline, pronouncing a judgment 
upon thet, from which there lay no appeal. In contradiction 
ulso to their decision, but to preserve the peace of the church, he 
delegated to certain prelates whom he himself selected, the power 
of deposing two rival bishops, one of them previously declared to 
be orthodox, the other schismatical; a commission which these 
prelates readily accepted, though their authority to act was solely 
derived from the emperor’s commands +. , 

“« But besides these points, which directly relate to the exercise 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction by the supreme secular magistrate of 
the empire, the narrative seems to establish two others, elosely 
connected with those discussions which have prevailed during so 
many centuries, on the precise limits of the jurisdiction of the 
pope, as supreme head of the Catholic Church, and the depen- 
dence of the ecclesiastical, on the temporal power of the state ; 
namely, 

“ First, That offences committed by the clergy, from the 
highest to the lowest rank, against the civil institutions of the 
empire, were then regularly cognizable before the tribunal of a 
secular magistrate f{. 

“ Second, That the bishop of Rome then possessed no autho- 
rity over his fellow bishops, except that which might arise from 
the patriarchal dignity which he possessed in common with others, 
or from the voluntary respect which was paid to him, as presiding 
over one of the largest and oldest dioceses of the empire, gene- 
rally believed to have been founded by St. Peter, and the chair 





«¢ * See Appendix I. p. 15.” 

“+ See, upon this last point, Tillemont, Mem. Eccl. tom. vi. 
p- 59, 60. On the others, see further, Note XXI.”’ 

‘* + As in the case of Silvanus, bishop of Cirtha, against whom 
an accusation of theft, or embezzlement, was made before the 
proconsul, by a deacon, or ex-deacon of his own church. See 
further, on this head, Giannone, Ist, Nap. lib. ii. c. 8, § 3, tom, i. 
p. 188, 9, 142; Gibbon’s Roman Emp. c. 20, vol. ii. p. 222, $; 
Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. cent. iv. part 2, c. 2, § 4, vol. i. p. 350, 1; 
Hist. Philos. des Papes, p. 7.” 
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of which was seated in its ancient and venerated capital *.’° 


P. 21. . 


Asa specimen of the deep research in which Mr. Brown hes 
engaved himself in the present work, we extract his account of 
the character in which Constantine really appeared at the Council 
of Nice, which certainly bears very considerably upon the ques- 
non belore him. 


“Tn what character did Constantine appear in the Council of 
Nice, is a question which has been very differently answered b 
different writers, according to the prejudices by which they have 
been influenced, or the conclusion which they wished to deduce 
from its resolution. He appeared there, says Hermant }, ‘eas 
chant qu’il estoit li comme temoin, et non comme juge; qu'il y 
estoit comme un ces fidelles, ainsi qu'il 1 cerivit luy-mesme { aux 
eglises chrestiennes, ct non comme souverain.? As a consequence 
of this knowledge we are reminded that ‘il se contenta d'un petit 
siege d'or qui estoit fort bas, et qui convenoit ainsi d'une part a 
la majeste du maistre de tout le monde, et de Pautre A Vhumilite 
d'un prince qui estoit serviteur de Jesus Curisr.’ That he ap- 
peared there as a witness, in the legal sense of the word, there can 
be no pretence to say, for he certainly acted rather as an examiner 
of witnesses, or at least of accusers, and of the detenders of those 
who were accused. It must then be as a witness of the scene 
there exhibited, that the emperor is said to have repaired to Nice; 
and this is one of the motives which Tillemont, from whom Mon. 
sieur de Hermant borrowed much of his reasoning, as well as many 
of his authorities, assigns in the following passage §. ‘Ii vint 
tant pour voir ce grand nombre de Prelats, que pour s’y rendre le 
wediateur de la paix, y ¢tablir la concorde, et Ctoufer toutes les 
disputes ausqueiles la folic d’ Arius avoit donne le conmencement.* 





— 


« *# Consult, upon this point, Dupin, Antiq. Eccl. Discip. diss. i. 
€ 7, p. 18, § 11, p. 39, 44; diss. iv. c. 1, § 8, and c. 2, § 1, p.317 
— 881; Bibl. Eccl. tom. i p. 367, 8; Maintenu des Princes Sou- 
verains, p. 260—276; Giannone, Ist. di Nap lib. viii. tom. i. 
p- 126—9; Hist. Philos. des Papes, p. 9, 10; Hist. Eccl. Magd. 
cent. iv, c. 7, p. 549, 575; Balduinus, de Const. Leg Eccl lib. i. 
. 41; Blondei, de la Primauté, p. 14, 15, 20—27, &c.; Cave on 
Church Government, Preface, c. 1, § 8, 4, p. 11—3S0, § 7, 8, 
. 88-45; Sir John Hayward, on Supremacy in Relig. p. 50— 55; 
Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. cent. iii. part 2, c. 2, § 2, cent. iv. part 2, 
c. 2, 6 5, vol.i, p. 264, 5, 351—3.” 
«“ + Viede St. Athanase, liv. ii. c. 4 p 119.’ 
« + Epist. Const. Ecclesiis, apud Theodoret, 1. i, ¢. 7 (10, 
p. 42), Euseb. |. ii. c. 10 (17, p. 608). ? 
“ ¢ Mem, Eccl. tom. vi. p. 649.” 
He 
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He came then to moderate, by his presence, the heats which 
might arise in the Council, and to exert all his influence for the 
re-establishment of the peace of the Church. To this effect is a 
preceding passage in the life of St. Athanasius just quoted *,. 
* Le second mouvement qui le fit aussi venir A Nicée,’ (the first as- 
signed, being that of gratying his curiosity, as Tillemont has 
already taught us,) * fut qu'il souhaitoit de se rendre le mediateur 
de la paix et de union entres les Evesques, [1 craignoit,’ eon- 
tinues this biographer, ‘comme prince politique, que les disputes 
de la foy et de la religion n’alterassent les espris de ses sujets et le 
repos de son empire ; et il estoit affligé comme prince chrestien, de 
ee que le scandale de cette division exposoit la religion chrestienne 
aux railleries des payens et des bouffons, qui le jotioient mesme sur 
les theatres, et pouvoit tee plusieurs payens qui ecussent voulu 
se faire chrestiens, a differer leur conversion ; ce qui vst un elfet 
naturel de toutes les heresies,” He appeared then,—if we may 
anticipate a title conferred upon a monarch, who scems to have 
done little more than to restore the jurisdiction of the crown in 
ecclesiastical affairs, to the state in which Constantine left it—as 
the Defender of the Faith, of which we shall subsequently find 
that he took upon himself, in some measure, to be the interpreter. 
“But the best means of ascertaining in what character Con- 
stantine came to this Council, will be to inquire what he did when 
he was there, as it is recorded by one who was an eye-witness of 
his conduct. After giving us the speech with which this emperor 
opened the solemn deliberations of the council, Eusebius informs 
us t+, that * il permit aux presidens du Concile ¢ de dire ce qu'il 
leur plairoit. Alors,’ he adds, ‘les uns commencerent a former 
des. accusations, les autres & y répondre, det faire aussi des plain- 





enw 


“ * Tlermant, Vie de S. Athanase, liv. ii. c. 1. p. 103.’ 

“ + Vita Const. lib. iii. c. 13. p. 605.”’ 

“ t The original words are wapedidve thy Aoyor role tHe ouredee 
Wpordens, and the use of the plural number has naturally given rise 
to an opinion that the Council had more presidents than one, Such 
is that of Launoy, who seeks to reconcile the conflicting testimo- 
nies of the ancient writers, by sharing this office between Alex 
ander, Eustathius, and Osius. This conjecture would derive some 
support from the Synocicon itself, if the number of errors which it 
comnuts in the short space of seven-and twenty lines of only one 
column of a page, did not deprive that register of every degree of 
credit. For we there read, that over the proceedings of that as- 
sembly * prefuerunt et presederunt Vito et Vincentius presbyteri 
locum tenentes Silvestri pape Romani, ejusque successoris Julii ; 
Alexander, Alexandria : Macarius, Hierosolymorum: Eustathius, 
Artiochse: viee Metrophanis, Constantinopolitani, Alexander pres- 
byter: Hosius, Cordube episcopus : et Constantinus inter rig- 
aiius imperatores apostolus,’ ” 
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tes. Ces contestations-la ayant excité un grand bruit, l’Empereur 
écouta avec une extzeme pationce tout ce gui fut avance par les 
pertis cifferens, expliqua quelque-fois leurs raisons, et enfin les mit 
@aceord. Il leur parla,’ he further teils us, “ en gree dont il 
avoit quelque connoissance, loua les uns, convainguit les autres par 
1. force de ses raisons, et fechit les autres par la douceur de ses 
remontrances jusques a ce qu7il cut termine leurs differens, et ap- 
us queretes.” ‘The diflerences which have arisen amongst 

:0 hustorians as to who was the president of this convocation 

e already been noticed *, but it seems to be difficult to con- 
ccive a nore correct description of the duties of this office, as it 
would have been exercised in times, when the share which the 
individual who filled it was to take in the debate was not so cor- 
rectly ascertained as it now is, than that which this passage affords 
us, aud from which I think we may safely conclude, that whilst 
present in the assembly, (and there is no reason to think that he 
was absent during any part of its solemn and public disputations, ) 
the emperor himself presided over the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil, which he had unquestionably convoked +. It is not contended 
that he voted with the bishops; (if, indeed, from the general 
unanimity which he finally established there was any voting in the 
case,) but it must be remembered that, even in our times, the 
tpeaker of the House of Commons, and the president of other 
assemblies, have only a casting vote, in case of an equality of voices. 





«“ * This point is very — discussed by Pagi (An. $25, § 11 
—18, tom. i. p. 406—8), and by Samuel Basnage (An. 325, § 19 
—22, tom. ii. p. 700—3) to which I refer those readers who ma 
wish for further information on the subject. The former of these 
writers argues in favour of Hosius, Vincent, and Vitus, as legates 
of the papal see; the latter in favour of Eustathius, patriarch of 
Antioch.” 
«¢ +* The truth is,’ says Dr. Comber (Roman forgeries, part 1i. 
p- 86), ‘ Constantine himself was the president of this Council, 
and sat on a gilded throne (not as the preface saith falsely, below all 
the bishops ; but) above all the bishops, as Eusebius an eye-witness 
relates ; and the Notes at last own he sat in the chief place. Yea, 
the Annalist confesseth he acted the part of a mederator in it. 
Richerius,’ continues our author, ‘ goes further, saying, It is 
clear, by undoubted testimonies, that the appointing and convening 
of this Council depended on the authority of Constantine, who was 
the president thereof.’ In fact the canon law itself makes the same 
admission ; for in the canon Futuram, c. 12, p. 1, we read that 
Constantine ‘ presidens in sancta synodo, que apud Nicaam con- 
gregata est, clm querelam quorumdam conspiceret coram se de- 
atam, ait: Vos anemine dijudicari potestis : quia solius Dei judicio 
reservamini. Dii etenim vocati estis: et idcirio non potestis ab 
hominibus judicari.’ ” 
When 
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When the assembly broke up, we find that Constantine ‘ ecrivit 
ee qui s’étoit passé dans le Concile 4 ceux qui n’avoient pd y as- 
sister * ;” and that, in one of these letters, speaking of the bishops 
who had been present in obedience to his summons, to those who 
were not there, he writes+, ‘j’ai assisté a leur assemblée comme 
un d’entre vous. Car je n’ai garde de dissimuler le sujet de ma 
joye qui est que je suis comme vous, ct avec vous, serviteur de 
Jesus Christ.” In what sense he used this expression, we ma 
perhaps determine from the speech in Eusebius {, already quoted 
in the former chapter of this work §, in which Constantine re- 
presents himself as being appototed by God, ‘ Evéque, pour le. 
dehors de |’Eglise,’ as were the prelates to whom he made this 
declaration, * pour le dedans.’ ilst thus referring his authority 
in ecclesiastical affairs, as it related to the external discipline of 
the Church, to the same divine original, as that of the successors 
of the Apostles in the internal, it is readily admitted that Con- 
stantine did not always exactly observe the distinction which he 
here Inys down, but seems to have reserved to himself a general 
controlling power, which he brought into action as circumstances 
appeared to call for its exertion, for the benefit of the people 
committed to his government, and of the Church which so gladly 
availed itself of his protection. It is not, however, my business 
to maintain, or even attempt to maintain the consistency of his 
conduct on these points, but merely to show what that conduct 
was.” P. 57. 


Such then was the antiquity of the interference of the supreme 
secular power, in matters purely ecclesiastical, and we hope to trace 
its progress with Mr. Brown, through all its various channels, es- 
pecially m these dominions, from the earliest ages down to that of 
the Reformation; we shall then look.to the documents which the 
industry and the influence of Sir J. C. Hippisley has collected, 
as an exposition of the practice of the Roman Catholic States of 
the present day, on the various branches of Ecclesiastical ju. 
risdiction. From all this concurrent testimony, but one in- 
ference can result, that those who refuse to admit the exercise of 
such influence, whether of the parliament or of the crown, in 
their own affairs, are but ill adapted to direct it in the affairs of 
others. We are called upon to admit the Romanists to a par- 
ticipation of the same privileges and power with their Protestant 
brethren, while they themselves both refuse and execrate those 











* ® Eusebius, Vita Const. lib. iii. c. 16, p. 607.” 

« + Ib, lib. iii. c. 17, p. 608.” 

“ + Vita Const. lib. iy, c, 24. p. 666.” 

** § Note ii. p. 2. ss 
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restrictions and regulations under which every Protestant is uni- 
formly bound. ‘They meet us not on equal terms. ‘They de- 
wand vot an equal, but a larger share of the constitution than 
ourselves. Any measure, therefore, that would secure to them 
their demands, would be not the concession of a part, but the 
surrender of the whole. We have purposely retrained from en- 
tering upor those higher political and constitutional grounds on 
which we should resist the abandonment of any bulwark of our 
Charch, and of our Protestant constitution ; we would only ut 
present evince the utter hupelessness of any conciliation without 
stich a surrender, as the oldest and best friends of Catholic 
Emancipation would feel it their duty to resist. 

In the Appendix to the Speech of Sir. J. Cox Hippisley, we 
find the Bull for the re-establishment of the Order of the Jesuits : 
upon the revival of such a society, at such a time, our limits will 
wot permit us at present to enlarge ; we trust, however, in the 
course of a very short time, to present to the public a full and 
eXtended view of this obnoxious Order, and to draw their at- 
tention to the alarming consequences, which must necessarily 
result from their re-establishment and re-admission into these 
dowmiutons. 





Ane. VILL. A Letter from a Rector to his Curate, on the 
Subject of the ible Society. Svo. pp. 73. Hatchard. 
1310. 


SHOULD any young man, upon first entering into the Church, 
or stll more, upon undertaking the care of a large and populous 
parish, be desirous of forming a temperate, just, and practical 
view of this very controverted question, we could not recommend 
him to amore clear, Compendious, and couvimeing statement of 
the case, than is contained in the pamphlet before us. It is 
clearly from the pen of one who.das been accustomed to the 
habits of teaching ; we have heard it ascribed indeed to the late 
head-master of one of our first public schools, and from the 
sound and useful sense dixplayed throughout the whole, we are 
uiduced to give credit to the report. 

The Rector is supposed to answer, in a friendly letter, the 
objecuons of a young und inexperienced curate, to remove cer- 
tain scruples, and to point out the erroneous tendency of certain 
sentiments, Which the young naan has submitted to his judgment. 
‘Phe character of the Rector is well kept up throughout the 
whole; there is a candour which cannot fail to convince, and a 
hinduess which cannot tal to interest and to attach. 


Upoa 
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Upon every point connected with this great question, the au- 
thor speaks with much good sense and discrimination: when, 
however, he discusses that grand principle of the Bible Society, 
“ the distribution of the Bible only,” his opinions are delivered 
with so much discrimination, that we feel it our duty to transcribe 
thein. 


‘Is the present age then so enlightened, that the danger of 
such errors and obese has actually ceased to exist? Is our 
proficiency in religious knowledge so great, and so universal, as 
to render the measures, which they found expedient, nc longer 
necessary? Do all agree in the doctrines, which they endeavoured 
to establish? Do all venerate and support the Church, which they 
laboured to build up on a foundation so solid, that it might never 
be shaken?—It is true, we are happily free from many of the 
grosser absurdities, which equally disgraced religion ‘ani.common 
sense, though examples of fanaticism might still be produced, 
scarcely inferior to any that have been mentioned— of inspirations 
—and illuminations—and sudden conversions—and pangs of the 
new birth—and very recently of persons, who were weak enough 
to give credit to the fanciful predictions of a foolish or designing 
woman, who was able to persuade them to expect the birth of the 
Messiah. 

* But with regard to doctrines, much of the old leaven, it is 
to be lamented, still remains. So long as teachers shall be found 
to maintain, and hearers to believe, that ‘ faith alone is sufficient to 
cur justification,’ so ¢ that there is no necessity for good works’ — 
‘ that it is impossible to resist, or fall from Grace’—so long as 
* absolute unconditional election’ and reprobation are held to be 
truths founded on the Scriptures—so long as Creeds shall be pub- 
lished, derived (as it is pretended) from the same Scriptures, but 
containing less of real Christianity than the Koran of Mahomet— 
so long as New Versions of the same Scriptures shall be sent forth 
to support doctrines, whereby ‘ the divinity of our blessed Re- 
dcemer’ is impiously called in question, and the fundamental arti- 
cle of * the atonement is dethedases long—I can never persuade 
myself, that I shall promote the advancement of true religion by 
joining a Society, which can be satisfied with ‘ giving the Bible 
alone,’ rejecting the Prayer Book—and the Catechism—all expla- 
natory Notes and Expositions—and ‘ accepting the Scripture 
merely as its own interpreter. For it is to little good purpose, that 
the Bible a/one is distributed by the members of this Society, if is 
be followed by itinerant vendors, equally alert in circulating new 
editions with enthusiastic and Calvinistic interpretations. 

«© When such means are employed to disseminate such doctrines, 
I leave any one to determine, whether ‘ the Scripture can be its 
own true interpreter’ to those, whose judgments are no longer free 
—whose minds are already prejudiced, or liable every moment to 
he Jed astray—who have little or no opportunity of correcting the 
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false notions they have imbibed, by listening to the sober admoni« 
tions of their lawful and appointed pastors, whom they have beer 


taught to consider no better than ‘ blind guides,’ unable to in- © 


struct them in the saving truths of the Gospel? ‘ Any religion’ 
(it has been said) ‘ is better than none;’ but in a concern so mo- 
mentous, and where the choice is free, it is surely of no triflin 

importance to enable those, for whose salvation we profess and fee 
(as we are bound to do) an earnest solicitude, to distinguish rightly 
between truth and error; especially at atime, when so many dif- 
ferent sects—~all of them appealing to the Sacred Writings in swp- 
port of their various and opposite tenets—are daily spreading them- 
selves wider over the country; and are indefatigable in their exer- 
tions to make new proselytes to their respective opinions. Shall 
no antidote be supplied to counteract the baneful effects of the 
poison thus administered?—Shall the clergy, who refuse to join 
the Bible Society, be accused of ‘ imitating the practice of the 
Romish Church?? Are they enemies to the circulation of the 
Scriptures ?--God forbid!—The charge will be refuted by the 
practice of almost every parochial minister in the kingdom, who, 
according to his means, has seldom failed to distribute Bibles to 
his poor parishioners. But he has been far from thinking this to be 
sufficient—well knowing, that it is the duty ef an established 
clergy, not to inculcate general and vague notions of religion, but 
genuine and sound principles, conformably to the received opinions 
of the Church, to which he belongs : and that he would discharge his 
duty but by halves, were he contented with ‘ giving away the 
Bible,’ unless he availed himself of the additional means in his 
power to render it serviceable by being rightly understood. Such 
are the means afforded by the distribution of the Prayer Book, 
and of the various little Tracts furnished by the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge for the purpose of illustrating more 


fully the moral precepts—and explaining more clearly the sublime 
doctrines of Christianity.” P. 65. 


We cannot refrain from presenting our readers with another 
extract from this excellent publication, in which the author gives 
us a serious and important warning against the political influence 
which this enormous system of organization is gradually acquir- 
mg, and which it will apply in due time to the furtherance of 


purposes the most hostile to the best interests both of Church 
and State. 


“« There is one circumstance which appears too material to es 
cape our observation. In the detail of the proceedings of the 
Bible Society, it is boasted, that ‘ political influence has been ac- 
quired in foreign courts *.’——Whether this boast be well founded 





* “ See the Sth Report of the Bible Society, page 78.” 
er 
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or not, they who have made it are the best judges. But be the 
influence real or imaginary, this much is certain, that they have 
had it in their contemplation, and have considered it as desirable : 
and if this be so, have not we on the other side equal reason to 
view it in a different light? If such an acquisition be considered 
of importance abread, why may it not be as much desired and as 
ardently sought after at home? Should this idea be regarded as 
neither unnatural nor improbable, who can without the most serious 
alarm suffer his mind to dwell on the effects, which may be pro- 
duced by so extensive a combination? —by the united efforts of so 
large es powerful a body ?—by the weight they will have obtained 
in every part of the kingdom ?—and by the means, which they pos- 
sess, of appropriating (whenever the demand for Bibles shall have 
been supplied, as far as may be deemed expedient) the immense 
funds, so carefully treasured up, to the accomplishment of purposes 
4 remote from those, for which they were originally collected,” 
. 38. 


From the extracts which we have already given, our readers 
will be enabled to judge of the merits of the publication before 
us, which will meet, we trust, with the attention which it so 
justly merits. 





Arr. IX. 4 Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of 
Winchester, at the Lent Assizes, 1816, holden for the County 
of Southampton, before the Hon. Mr. Baron Graham, and 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Park. With an Appendix and Notes. 
By the Rev. Frederic Iremonger, A. M. F. L. S. to. 
pp. 80. Jacob, Winchester; and Rivingtons, London. 


THE Sermon before us is the production of the gentleman, to 
whose “ sUGGESTIONS, the promoters of the System of Na- 
tional Education are so much indebted. The text chosen by our 
author, is from Psalm Ixxix. ver. 12, “ O let the sorrowful 
sighing of the Prisoners come before thee.” As the opening of 
his subject is conceived in a strain of dignified piety, we shall 
with pleasure present it to our readers, | 


“It has been wisely and piously ordained by our ancestors, 
that the selemn Administration of Justice should commence with 
devout supplications to that Being who is the Supreme Governor 
of the World, and concerning whom it is emphatically declared 
in Scripture, that as Mercy and Truth go before his face, so 
Righteousness and Judgment are the habitation of his throne! 
Independent of the iar need which even the wisest of earthly 
Judges myst have of the Divine Blessing, in their arduous and a 
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portant office, an are is thereby afforded for the suitable 
admonitions of the Christian preacher, and of all topics suggested 
by the solemnity of the occasion, there is none perhaps better cal- 
culated to excite impressions of seriousness, than considering the 
state of our unfortunate, but pitiable fellow- creatures, who have 
become amenable to the laws of their country, and reflecting on 
the sum of individual and collective misery, confined at this mo- 
ment, and to such an unusually dreadful extent, within our prison 
walls! Well may the considerate Christian approach the sanc- 
tuary of God, and there with fervency implore, that the sorrow- 
ful sighing of the Prisoners may come before Him! that their 
tears may be the tears of humility and contrition : that their sorrow 
may be the godly sorrow that worketh Repentance; and that, 
should they suffer the punishment of an earth/y tribunal, they may, 
through Divine Grace, direct every thought, and raise every effort 
of the soul, to the Judge of Heaven and Earth, and thus, through 
the mercy of God, and the merits of their Great Intercessor, find 
acceptance, when the final and irretrievable sentence is passed upon 
them at the Day of Judgment!” P. 7. 


Iremonger’s Assize Sermon. 


Our author proceeds to consider the causes of that depravity» 
of which we find too many melancholy instances in the lower 
ranks of our fellow-creatures, and the remedies which may be 
applied. He conceives with much justice, that during the time 
of their confinement in prison, much might be done towards 
softening and purifying their minds, and towards infusing those 
principles of Christianity, which have too often been wholly 
neglected. 


“Here then a question naturally arises.—Are there no means 
by which the reformation of the unhappy culprits of all ages may 
be attempted? When the companions of their guilty hours are 
far from them; when the outward objects which have hitherto 
solely attracted their attention, and ‘ like deceitful lights upon a 
dangerous coast,’ have brought them within the melancholy and 
sorrowful walls of a prison, are removed from the sight of their 
eyes ; when the noise, and bustle, and hurry of the world are at 
a distance ; when scenes of riot and debauchery are beyond their 
reach ; when temptations to sin no longer solicit and allurethem, what 
better time can there be to induce them to look into the inmost 
recesses of their hearts, to scrutinise calmly, impartially, and with- 
out interruption, the motive of every transaction, and retrace the 
fatal steps which have gradually led them to the brink of misery 
and of ruin? Never are the consolations of religion, and the cem- 
forts of Divine Grace more requisite, than when the hand of afflic- 
tion lies heavy upon us; and never does affliction more grievously 
oppress, and weigh down the soul, than when it is produced by a 
consciousness of guilt! The influence of religion will then be felt: 
the terrors of the Lord may persuade some, and they may be 
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plucked as a fire-brand out of the fire ; while the humble peniten, 
may be taught to look up for comfort to Him, who came to heal 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound !" P.13. 


In the notes will be found much useful information en the 
arrangement of prisons, of the classification of those confined, 
aud of the separation of the reclaimable from the totally de- 
praved, and various observations which cannot be read without 
satisfaction, nor followed without advantage. A very excellent 
account is given of the benefits resulting from the prison-school 
in Newgate, a plan which we could heartily wish to see more 
generally adopted. 

We are happy in being enabled to recommend this Sermon, 
not only as an animated and impressive discourse, but as fur- 
nishing many useful hints to those, who direct their pious atten- 
tion to those of our poor and deluded brethren, who, within the 
walls of a prison, await the just punishment of their crimes. We 
eould heartily wish to see a much longer treatise upon this sub- 
ject from the hands of Mr. Iremonger, as we are persuaded, 
that such a task could not be entrusted to a more active, a more 
pious, or a more discriminating mind. 





Akt. X. Respectful Address to the Most Reverend the 
Archbishops, &c. Hatchard. 1816. 


Fornow upwards of an hundred years, the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge has pursued its pious and unuffected la- 
bours undisturbed by controversy, and unassailed by the shafts of 
intestine hostility. Its enemies were from without. ‘The re- 
spectful sneers, the sly insinuations, and the masked malignity of 
its enemies, whether Churchimen or Dissenters, have as yet had 
no other effect than to stimulate her exertions, and to strengthen 
her cause. Of late it has been attacked from within, its meetings 
have become scenes of bitter and unseem!y contention, and if we 
augur rightly, a still more violent attack is meditated against its 
principles, its doctrines, and i's influence. As our country rea- 
ders may be desirous of becoming acquainted with all the circum 
stances attending this affair from the very begiuinz, we shail 
present them with a shurt but accurate statement of the causes 
and the progress of the present controversy. 

At a General Meeting in’ March, 1313, a Tract, entitled 


“© Directions for a Devout and Decent Behavioar in the public 
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Worship of God,” was submitted by special recommendation to 
a Committee for the purpose of revision. This Committee having 
reported, that in the Table of Collects (in that, we believe, for 
Christmas Day) annexed to that Tract, they found the word 
Regeneration placed, where evidently the word Renovation 
should stand, the alteration was directed by the Board to be 
made in all subsequent editions of the Tract. 

In consequence of a suggestion made to the Board, it was 
agreed on the 1) 5th of June, 1813, that the Committee of Revi- 
sion for the Family Bible, should also be a Committee of Revi- 
sion for all the Books and Tracts upon the Society’s Catalogue ; 
and that they should consider the expediency of reprinting such as 
were out of print. ‘The power also of recommending to the 
General Board any corrections, alterations, and additions, was 
entrusted to their discretion. ‘To allow, however, a full oppor- 
tunity to any member or members of the Society to transmit 
their observations upon any point which might arise, the interval 
between the notice for a reprint and the aetual reprinting, was 
extended from ove to three months. Nothing surely could be 
more open and fair than the whole of this proceeding. 

‘The adoption of these resolutions however tended very mate- 
rially to alter the established practice, in regard to the reprinting 
of the Society's books and tracts. The Society itself, before this 
period, had little or no concern in the matter. Messrs. Riving- 
ton had always been accustomed to reprint the books and tracts 
as often as new editions were required, without any formal order 
from the Board ; and it had been left to their discretion, as book- 
sellers, to determine whether the demand for any particular tract 
warranted the undertaking of a new edition. If, in their opinion, 
there was no sufficient demand for any particular tract, which 
Was no uncommon case, the title of such tract was transferred 
from the Catalogue to the list of tracts out of print. 

The Committee of Revision, in obedience to the directions 
given them by the Board, entered into a careful examination of 
all the books and tracts stated to be out of print, and, as those 
who have regularly attended the Board can testify, made constant 
reports of their proceedings. At the very commencement of their 
labours, notice was given by Messrs. Rivington that Bishop 
Bradford's tract on Baptismal and Spiritual Regeneration, among 
others, was nearly out of print, but that as there was but little de- 

mand for the tract, a new edition was not at present necessary. 
In consequence of this report from the Society’s.booksellers, the 
Committee did not recommend to the Board a reprint of the 
tract iu question ; but no sooner did Messrs. Rivington report 
that the demand wes’ greater than they originally had stated ‘ to 
ve 
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have been, than a Reprint was immediately ordered to be under« 
taken. 

The alteration made im the title to the Collect for Christmas 
Day, and the non-appearance of Bishop Bradford's tract in the 
Catalogue attached to the Society's Report for 1814, gave, as it 
appears, much offence to several members, and occasioned some 
severe animadversions on the proceedings of the Society. It was 
said, in particular, that the Society had rejected Bishop Brad- 
ford's tract. ‘This assertion, however, can be proved to be un- 
founded in truth. Bishop Bradford’s tract, like many others, had 
been transferred from the Catalogue to the list of tracts out of 
print. It might at any time have been reprinted, and since the 
demand for it has revived, it has actually been reprinted, and re- 
stored to its place in the Catalogue. Many very valuable tracts 
are now in the same condition, and remain out of print, not be- 
cause they are rejected by the Society, but because there is. no de. 
mand fcr them. 

The main attack, however, made upon the principles and prac- 
tices of the Society, originated in Dr. Mant’s it sre tracts 
on Regeneration aud Conversion. Ata General Meeting in April, 
1814, Dr. Mant’s tracts on Regeneration and Conversion were 
regularly recommended to the Board as a work calculated in the 
highest degree to promote the objects and views of the Society. 
These tracts being submitted to the usual revision, were admitted 
by ballot in May, 1814. ‘The admission of these tractswould not, 
perhaps, have excited so much attention, if the Board had not 
ordered a copy of the tracts to be transmitted with the Annual 
Report for 1814 to each of the members. In enclosing, how- 
ever, this and other tracts with the Anuual Packet, the Board did 
nothing out of common course ; it having been generally the cus- 
tom of the Society to send with the Annual Packet copies of the 
most important tracts admitted within the year. 

Soon after the distribution of the Annual Report for 1814, 
several works issued from the press on the subject of Regenera- 
tion, &c. particularly one from the pen of the Rev. John Scott, 
Vicar of Ferriby, in Yorkshire ; another from that of the Rev, 
T. T. Biddulph of Bristol; and the anonymous publication 
now before us. This vastly respectful address was circulated 
with extraordinary zeal and activity in the two Universities. In 
the three works above mentioned which excited a considerable 
degree of public attention, the doctrines maintained by Dr. 

ant were attempted to be controverted ; the Proceedings of 
the Society were severely censured; and the Society itself vas 
charged with gross and palpable incousistency. 

Such was the situation of affairs at the commencement of the 
present year. At a very numerous General Meeting, —_ 
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fith of February, 1816, a violent opposition was made to the 
adinission of another ‘T'ract of Dr. Mant’s, entitled “ A familiar 
and easy Guide to the Understanding of the Church Cathechism, 
in Question and Answer, for the Use of Children.” This Tract 
had been regularly recommended by three Subscribing Members, 
and had been referred to the usual Examination and Revision. 
The Referees having at this Meeting made their Reports to the 
Board generally favourable, but suggesting certain alterations for 
the improvement of the Tract, which alterations were acced- 
ed to by the author, the Tract was at length admitted on the So. 
ciety’s Catalogue by ballot. No sooner was this part of the 
business of the day brought to a conclusion, than a long and ve- 
hement discussion arose on the subject of Dr. Mant’s Tracts on 
Regeneration and Conversion, ‘The debate was terminated by 
Mr. Dealtry’s giving notice, that, on the first Tuesday of the 
next month, he mtended to make a motion to the Board, in the 
following terms, viz. “ That the Society do take into considera- 
tion an Inconsistency in a fundamental point of Doctrine, which 
appears to him, and other Members of the Society, to exist in 
certain of its Tracts.” 

At an extra General Meeting, holden on the 20th February, 
1816, Mr. Dealtry, being present, notified to the Board, that 
he revoked the notice which he had given at the last General 
Meeting of the Society, respecting a motion which he had in- 
tended to bring before the Board, on the first Tuesday of the 
next month. Elis Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was in the chair, declared it to be his decided opinion, 
that, as a most serious and weighty charge had been preferred 
against the Society, it was the duty of the Board to take the 
matter up ina serious manner, notwithstanding Mr. Dealtry had 
thought proper to revoke the notice of his motion. Jt was 
agreed, therefore, on the suggestion of His Grace, 


“« That the Committee for Revision should be desired to examine 
the Books and Tracts on the Society’s Catalogue, in order to as- 
certain, whether there was any Inconsistency or Contradiction in 
them, and to make their Report thereupon to the Board.”’ 


The Committee for Revision, in compliance with the request 
of the Board, entered immediately on the task assigned to them ; 
and, after a most laborious examination of the Books and ‘Tracts 
on the Society’s Catalogue, they unanimously concurred in 


framing the following Report, which, as it was twice distinctly 


read at the last General Meeting, we are enabled to give with 
accuracy. 


«“ The Committee having received the directions of the Board 


to examine the Books and Tracts on the Society's Catalogue, ‘2 
order 
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erder to ascertain, whether there be any Inconsistency or Contra- 
diction in them, particularly on the doctrine of Regeneration, and 
to make their Report upon these points to the Board, have pro- 
ceeded carefully to examine the same, as far as respects the doc- 
trine of Regeneration, and do Report that there is nothing to im- 
peach the Consistency of the Tracts, or involve them in Contra- 
diction with each other on the point of doctrine; although, in some 
instances, the term Regeneration is used, sometimes strictly and 
properly, as applied in our Liturgical Offices, to the Grace con- 
veyed in the Sacrament of Baptism; and, at other times, in a 
larger and laxer sense, by different, and, occasionally by the same 
authors.’ 


This Report was presented to the Board by the Lord Bishop 
of London, at a very numerous General Meeting, on the 14th 
inst. As soon as the Report had been read, His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, who presided on this occasion, 
moved that the thanks of the Society be returned to the Lord 
Bishop of London, and the rest of the Committee for Revision, 
for their satisfactory Report then before the Board. The motion 
of the Archbishop was warmly opposed by several members pre- 
sent; but at length the vote of thanks, which was understood to 
express the Board’s approval of the Report, was carried by a 
large majority. : 

Such are the causes which have contributed to disturb the 
union and harmony which has ever prevailed in the Society. 
‘That any member or any party of members are, in the present 
state of the Society, enutled to declare their opposition to any 
intended measure of the Board, we shall not deny ; but that cla~ 
morous harangue and obstinate tautology are the best means of 
effecting their purpose, we must be allowed to doubt. Surely a 
temperate memorial and a simple vote would be a much less 
objectionable method of proceeding, or if they should still think 
themselves aggrieved, as a last resort, the press is open to their 
hands. It is, however, somewhat extraordinary, that in more 
instances than one, especially in the instance of the supposed 
author of the work before us, that the press was first resorted 
to (out of respect as we suppose to the Society,) and after that a 
vague and tedious harangue. Now if only half the members 
were to insist upon the privilege of hearing themselves talk upon 
Regeneration and other controveited points, the Society might 
sit, as was well remarked, as long as the Council of ‘T’rent, and 
after eighteen years discussion conclude where they began. 
We cannot too often protest against the degradation of the Board 
at Bartlett's Buildings into a British Forum, or of its Meetings 
mio those of a Bear-garden. 

Thus 
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Thus muchas to the manner of proceeding. As tothe matterwe 
shall say but a very few words. Itistoo well known that a party has 
newly sprung in the Church whose principles upon the subject of 
Regeneration (as it is called), and other important points, though 
differing in various degrees among themselves, are all fundament- 
ally opposite to those of the old and orthodox Clergy. The 
opinions of which are founded in a just and Scripturural view of 
Christianity, it is not our province at present to decide. We 
would only put two plain questions to those of the new party, 
who have raised so much dissension in the Society. First, whe- 
ther, when they were admitted members of that Society, they 
were not fully aware, that its doctrines, its views,-and its in- 
fluence, were not in decided opposition on all Puritanical 
points to their own ; and whether-it has not always been consi- 
dered as the organ of the Unpuritanical portion of the Establish- 
ed Church? This they cannot deny; and if so, we would ask 


- them by what right they call upon that Society to resign the 


grounds on which it stands, or how they are justified in inter- 
rupting its long established harmony by clamorous and obstinate 
opposition? And secondly, with respect to the immediate ques- 
tion before us, we would ask, whether, quibbling and verbal 
distinctions apart, there is one principle in Dr. Mant’s Tracts 
which may not be found in other Tracts of the Society; and 
conversely, whether there is any Tract now on the list, which 
contains doctrines fundamentally different from those of Dr. 
Mant; or, in other words, whether there is any one Tract, which 
teaches their principles, and inculcates their peculiar notions. For 
ourselves, having examined the greater number of them, we cordially 
assent to the Report of the Committee, being fully convinced that 
in all and every one of these Tracts, though there may be a laxity 
of expression there is an unity of doctrine, and a consistency of 
principle. Dr. Mant has indeed spoken strongly, and we thank 
him for his manly and able exertions; but attacked as the 
Clergy now are by fanatics of every description, it becomes them 
boldly to assert their doctrines and to vindicate their cause. Dr. 
Mant’s Tract is the strict application of ancient and established 
doctrines to the peculiar circumstances of the present times. 

We trust that no further attempts will be made to sow dis- 
sensions in a Seciety, which has long been the bulwark of the 
Established Church, and of pure Christianity, not only in these 
dominions, but in all quarters of the globe. Its doctrines and 
its practice are consistent, but not Puritanical : and we trust that 
every attempt to render them so, will be crushed, like the present, 
in its earliest bud. 
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Ant. XI. Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude, and other Poems. 
By ene Bysshe Shelley. 16mo. pp. 101. Baldwin. 
1810. 


IF this gentleman is not blessed with the inspiration, he may 
at least console himself with the madness of a poetic mind. In 
the course of our critical labours, we have been often condemned to 
pore over much profound and prosing stupidity ; we are theree 
fore not a little delighted with the nonsense which mounts, which 
rises, which spurns the earth, and all its dull realities; we love 
to fly with our author to a silent nook. 


* One silent nook 
Was there. Even on the edge of that vast mountaia 
Upheld by knotty roots and fallen rocks 
It overlooked in its serenity 
The dark earth and the bending vault of stars.’ 


Tolerably high this aforesaid nook, to overlook the stars: but 


«* Hither the poet came. His eyes beheld 
Their own wan light through the reflected lines 
Of his thin hair, distinct in the dark depths 

Of that still fountain.’’ 


Vastly intelligible. Perhaps, if his poet had worn a wig, the 
case might have been clearer: for then it might have throwa 
some light on the passage from the ancient legend. 


“ By the side of a soft flowing stream 
An elderly gentleman sat ; 

On the top of his head was his wig, 
On the top of his wig was his hat.” 


Bat this aforesaid hair is endowed with strange qualities. 


“ his scattered hair 
Sered by the autumn of strange suffering, 
Sung dirges in the wind.” 


This can only be interpreted by supposing, that the poet’s hair 
was entwined in a fiddle-stick, and being seared with “ the au- 
tumn of strange sufferings,” alias rosin, ‘* scraped discords im the 
wind,” for so the last line should evidently be read. But, soft— 
a little philosophy, for our poet is indubitably a vast philo- 


sopher, 
‘* Seized by the sway of the ascending stream 


With dizzy swiftness round, and round, and round 
Ridge after ridge the straining boat arose, 
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Till on the verge of the extremest curve | 
Where through an opening of the rocky bank 
The waters overflow, and a smooth spot 

Of glassy quiet ’mid those battling tides 

Is left, the boat paused shuddering.” 


A very animated boat this ; something resembling that of the 
Irishman, which must needs know its way to Greenwich, be- 
cause it had been down the stream so often. We cannot do 
sufficient justice to the creative fancy of our poet. A man’s hair 
singing dirges, and a boat pausing and shuddering, are among 
the least of his inventions ; nature for him reverses all her laws, 
the streams ascend. ‘The power of the syphon we all know, but 
it is for the genius of Mr. Shelley to make the streams run up hill. 
But we entreat the pardon of our readers for dwelling so long 
upon this xe plus ultra of poetical sublimity. 





Arr. XIf. Eura and Zephyra, a classical Tale; with Poe- 
tical Pieces. By David Booth. 8vo. Gs. 6d. Gale and 
Fenner. 1316. 


WHETHER this Eura and Zephyra be a prose tale in poetry, 
or a poetical tale in prose, we cannot with safety pronounce, 
As itis printed without. the divisions of poetry, we would sup- 
pose that it is intended for prose; at the same time, the first 
paragraph would again decide us in favour of poetry. 


“ The loves of Zephyrus and Flora have been often sung by 
the poets. Amid orange groves, with underwood of myrtles and 
roses ;—in bowers of jessamine and woodbine, where spring follows 
in the train of autumn, banishing winter from the blissful clime ;— 
a these happy immortals whispered the tender accents of 
ove.” P11. 


We are informed that this is a classical tale—be it so, We 
can only say, that the Classics are under very great obligations to 
Mr. Booth, for presenting them with two new personages, Ze: 
phyra wud Eura, of whom they certanly never heard before. 
What the end of the author may be in the tale before us, we 
profess ourselves unacquainted; from a few words here and 
there, we should collect that it was something about education. 
Of the philosophical principles of our author, the following sen- 
tence may vive us a fulr idea. 

“ Man is a machine in the hands of necessity. His wishes and 


his wants ‘are formed by the objects around him, and over these 
ebjects he has little, if any controul.” 
We 
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We suspect Mr. Booth to be a little interested in this asser- 
tion, as nothing but necessity could offer any excuse for the 
trash with which the prose department of this volume abounds. 
The poetry of the latter half is somewhat better than the prose ; 
but neither of the versification, nor of the principles, can we 
speak in any very high terms of commendation, 





‘ 


Art. XIII. Carpe Diem; or, the true Policy of Europe, at 
the present Juncture, with regard to France. 8vo. 44 pp. 
is. Gd. Stockdale. 1815. 


Tuis Pamphlet, evidently the production of no sciolist in the 
revolutionary system by which the peace of Europe has been so 
long disturbed, discusses the important question, wlrat precau- 
tions should be taken by the Allied Sovereigns in the ad 
justment of their relations with France, for preserving m future 
the tranquillity of their several states. . 

As far as its main object is concerned, viz. the offering sug- 
gestions to those by whom the treaty of peace was to be con- 
cluded, our notice of it comes too late; and we have only to 
observe, that of the precautionary stipulations which the author 
considers indispensible, whilst cessions of frontier territory and 
fortresses have been insisted upon by the allies and conceded by 
France to the extent deemed requisite to protect the neighbour- 
ing nations from molestation, and provision for the stability of 
her legitimate sovereignty has been made, it does not appear 
that any guarantee has been given to maintain the succession to 
the throne according to the fundamental laws of the monarchy ; 
the interruption of which, should it be disturbed, the author re- 
presents, with too much appearance of reason, as ‘a practicable 
breach in the ramparts of social order, through which the host 
of Jacobins would storm their way, again to carry war and de- 
sulution to the extremities of Europe.” 

The grand mistake in which all the misconceptions and mis- 
takes, which are the sources of our danger, originate, is thus 
pointed out in the pamphlet before us : 


“« Europe has been too apt to look upon Buonaparte as its only 
scourge, and to consider his destruction as all that was necessary 
for its safety. It has most unaccountably forgotten that this ty- 
rant was but ‘the child and champion of Jacobinism,’ and thet the 
monster might have other children and other champions to fight 
its “battles.” 


Jacobinism then is the object to which the author endeavours 
to awaken public attention, as the bane, uo less of the restored 
~ monarchy 
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548 Carpe Diem. 


monarchy of France, than of that which fell a victim to its dia. 
bolical machinations: and thus he describes that consummation 
of subtlety, that source of all the blood-guiltiness of France, 
and of all the horrors which, for a quarter of a century, have 
been desolating Europe. 


«¢ It should ever be remembered,” he says, ** that Jacobinism 
is a perfect Proteus. It can borrow any form, it can assume any 
character, to effect its purpose. It can wear the ay of royalism 
for the destruction of royalty. It can declare for the house of 
Bourbon, in the hope of dividing that house against itself, and 
thereby ensuring its fall. It can extol the virtues of the King, or 
of a Prince belonging to a collateral branch of his house, with 
the intention of hereafter urging the want of those virtues as a 
reason for disturbing the succession, and in order to break in upon 
the dynasty. It can even admit that the King is recalled to his 
throne by the voice of the people. This is one of the most subtle’ 
of its artifices. An artifice which is calculated to impose even upon 
the Sovercign himself, to whom it cannot but be grateful to con- 
sider himself as possessing the affections of his people, and as the 
object of their choice. But the Jacobins are aware that the fact 
of a choice, though conceded to-day, may be disputed to-morrow ; 
when they will take advantage of a momentary recognition, by the 
friends of Monarchy, ofa right to choose, as necessarily implying 
a right to reject—proving in this as in so many other instances, 
that they concede only with a view to ensnare.” P. 22. 

* In all these changes, Jacobinism is perfectly consistent. It 
follows strictly the Horatian rule-—to which its opponents would 
do well to adhere, servetur ad imum qualis ab tncepto rocesserit et 

sibi constet. Its element is anarchy, towards which it 1s always im- 
pelled by the resistless force of instinct. The constant object 
of its hostility is regular and stable government; and it well 
knows that the only solid basis of government, is a clear and legi- 
timate title to the sovereignty, according to fixed and fundamental 
laws. When, therefore, the times are not favourable to a direct 
and open attack upon the existing government, the Jacobins put 
on a mask,—they boast of their loyalty—they shout vive.le Roi. 
But all this while they carry on thcir attack upon the principle of 
legitimate title, in order to undermine the very foundations of go- 
vernment. Their grand ‘weapon for this purpose, and that which 
they have constantly in use, is the insidious principle,—that the 
people have a right to choose their government.” P. 24. 


We subscribe most entirely to all our author’s reasonings, and 
participate in his fears. The events which have happened sub- 
sequent to the publication of this pamphlet, have fully verified 
the predictions of its author. We see, us he does, in all that has 
been done in France the secret workings of the conspirators of 
the revolution. We are satisfied that there is abundant evidence 
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before the world to bear him out in his assertion, “ that these 
pests of society are spread over every country in Europe, that 
they have got a firm footing in America, and that the contagion 
of their principles is every where diffused ;” and further our con- 
viction is, that in this country their operations are exemplifying 
another of his positions, “ that they invariably make an attack 
upon the altar, preliminary to their attack upon the throne.” 
In short when we see the Papists, the Dissenters, and the Jaco- 
bins, each intrenching themselves in societies of their own, 
formed after one common model, which are so many imperia in 
tmperto wherever their ramifications extend, we cannot close 
our eyes to the catastrophe in which such combination and 
proselytism must terminate, we cannot but forebode a much 
more tremendous convulsion than that recently subsided, by 
which not Europe only, but the whole civilized world will be 
shaken to its foundations. We therefore consider the pamphlet 
before us a very seasonable production, and in order to give 
what furtherance we can to the author’s truly philanthropic la- 
bours, we close this article with his description of the practical 
effect of that insidious principle that the people have a right to 
choose their own governors, which is the Jacobin’s grand weapon, 
whether he acts under the mask of the religious or the political 
reformer: and we appeal to the state of vassalage in which both 
France and our own country have been fascinated at two distant 
periods of time, by the magic sounds in one instance of the 
sovereignty of the people, and in the other of setting Christ upon 
his throne, in proof of the accuracy of the representation. 


“‘ Having, by means of popular commotion, obtained the ascen- 
dancy, these Demagogues will avail themselves of that advantage, 
to seize, into their own hands, the reins of power, which the 
will continue to hold, in spite of the people and their rights, until 
some rival faction shall, by similar means, force those reins out of 
their hands. In the mean time, in order to awe down that spiri¢ 
of resistance which usurpation is ever sure to excite, they will be 
obliged to govern by violence and terror. Not, indeed, that om 
will disclaim the authority of the people: on the wu they will 
boast that they are chosen by the people ;—they will do every 
thing in the name of the people ;—they will pretend to be the mere 
organs of the public will ;—they will flatter the people with an ideal 
sovereignty, even while they exercise over them the most galling 
tyranny ;—they will, perhaps, cajole them with a new Constitu- 
ton, under the pretence of ensuring and perpetuating their liberty, 
but, in reality, as a cover to their own despotism.” P. 32, 
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550 Johnston's Travels. ~ 


Arr. XIV. Travels through Part of the Russian Empire and 
the Country of Poland ; along the Southern Shores of the 
Baltic. Illustrated with Maps and numerous coloured 
Plates. By Robert Johuston, d. M. 4to. 460 pp. Stock- 
dale. 1815. 


THOUGH written in rather too declamatory a style, this 
volume has considerable merit. The language is good, the 
descriptions animated, and the political sentiments enlarged and 
just. Mr. Johnston does not appear to have travelled in vain. 
He is endowed with a discriminating and observant mind, and 
his work will be read with no inconsiderable interest. His tour 
comprizes not only Poland and Russia, but all the southern 
coast of the Baltic. In addition to his very picturesque and 
amusing account of the habits and manners of the various cities 
and countries which he traversed in his route, he has given us a 
considerable number of coloured engravings, which make no 
unimportant addition to the value of his work. The following 
is his account of the present state of Borodino, and of the 
celebsated battle which was fought on its plains. 


** Leaving Mojaiske, we entered on a rising and extensive plain, 
partly covered with brushwoed and dwarf oak. About ten miles 
from the town we reached the monastery of Bolgin, situated on the 
plains of Borodino, where the memorable battle between the Rus- 
sian and French armies was fought, on the 7th September, 1812. 
As we came in view of the village we could not but gaze, with 
horror, at the scene before us: one complete mass of destruction 
and desolation presented itself. Wretched mothers and naked 
orphans immediately surrounded us, and their extreme eagerness 
in intreating, and their unbounded gratitude in receiving the small- 
est donation, too plainly bespoke their distresses, and could not 
f2il to excite sympathy in the coldest heart. Nothing but the sad 
remnants of its desolation now remain; the whole is almost a de- 
sert. The ruins of the monastery and village are situated on a 
gently rising ground, on the west side of a small river, which is 
crossed by a temporary floating bridge of planks. Not a single 
house of the village is capable of sheltering the wretched inhabitants 
from the inclemency of the weather. The walls of the monastery 
and roof are still standing, though otherwise in a state of ruins; 
the popes have left it. The surface of the ground, on the south 
side of the river, is flat, but gradually rises up to a plantation of 
fir, in front of which is the breast work of the French battery, on 
which it is said nearly one thousand pieces of artillery were placed, 
during the action. On the opposite side of the river, and on each 
side of the road, is seen the spot on which the Russian cannons 
were placed. The monastery stood alinost in a line, between them, 
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and was taken and retaken three times successively. No spot could 
have been better selected for the operations of a battle. The 
niger is, in general, flat and cultivated: the river, which waters 
the valley, is not above ten yards wide; its banks are steep and 
partly covered with brushwood. It flows into the Moskwa. Here we 
earned that the Russian army lost thirty-five thousand men, and 
that of the French, somewhat more. The bodies of the killed 
were burnt on different parts of the fields—layers of trees and bo- 
dies were piled alternately above each other, to a considerable 
height, and thus consumed. The Russian Commander in Chief, 
Koutousoff, had made such excellent preparations to oppose the 
enemy, that the army of Napoleon was foiled at every attempt, 
and, after three days continued fighting, both armies retired from 
the combat. The Russians waited for a supply of men, while Na- 
poleon took the advantage and pushed an advanced guard on to 
Moscow. The victory was claimed by both parties. On the first 
and second day the French were completely beaten ; and, after the 
third, the Russians were only prevented from renewing the attack, 
from the want of men. Nothing can be a more convincing proof 
of the ardour with which they fought, than the number of the 
enemy which was killed.’ P. 336. 


As very few of our modern travellers have given us any de- 
scription of that long forgotten and oppressed country, Poland, 
it will not be uninteresting to our readers to present them with 
an account of Warsaw, which will also afford them a fair speci- 
men of Mr. Jobnston’s descriptive powers. 


“ The approach to Warsaw, from the north, affords the most 
pleasing view of the city. It stands on a fe ground, on the 
south-west side of the Vistula; which, on ascending, extends into 
a level plain, towards the south. The houses are old, clumsy, and 
irregularly built. Many large palaces in a state of neglect, and 
gothic churclies without spires, fill up ; — with occasional 
spaces, occupied by mean hovels and gardens. Passing through 
the town, the stranger is both pleased and distressed, at the con- 
trast of huge piles of building mouldering into decay, and paltry 
hovels filled with Jews. The streets are narrow, badly paved, and 
without any regular footpath; on each side is a broad kennel to 
carry off the rain. The houses are either of wood, as in the 
suburbs, or of brick, stuccoed to imitate stone. The principal 
houses are those of the nobles; but most of them are abandoned 
by their once opulent and noble possessors, and now converted 
into hotels and shops. These houses are built extremely plain, 
and without any ornaments; they are only conspicuous fiom their 
immense size. In the town there are forty churches, sixteen of 
which are monasteries or nunneries. The cathedral stands in the 
centre of the city: it consists of a lofty body, without either spire 
or dome; its interior is neatly a with private altars, — 
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the seat of the late king. The other churches and convents ar® 
more heavy and clumsy. Al! the churches are built with the gable 
end to the street, and some of them terminated at each corner 
with a lower square tower. In the whole city, there are only five 
er six small spires, the highest not more than two hundred feet. 
The largest, and best built church in Warsaw, is that of the 
Lutherans. It is of a circular form, surmounted with a large 
dome, ‘lhe late king, though a Catholic, gave from his private 
fortune three hundred thousand florins towards building this church, 
From the gallery, at the top of the dome, we commanded a bound- 
less prospect of the surrounding country. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more flat than the surface of the country ; the distant plains 
and forests seem to extend beyond the reach of the eye, and lose 
themselves in ether. ‘The windings and sandy banks of the Vistula 
are seen, far from the east, eeayenreny ile on its course to- 


wards the Baltic, while its floating bridge undulates with every | 


wave. On the north side of the river are the mouldering ruins of 
the Praga, pointing to the unhappy Pole the horrors of the Rus- 
sian massacre of 1794. On the opposite side of the river is the 
other part of the suburbs, called the Kraka—where, in former 
times, during the elective monarchy, the kings were chosen ; and 
which was often the scene of contention and wars. In the reign 
of the late king the new constitution of Poland was formed, and 
the monarchy became hereditary in his family. This has the worst 
and meanest buildings attached to the city, but it makes the most 
icturesque appearance. These wooden huts are built in a most 
irregular and straggling manner, each surrounded with orchards 
full of fine fruit trees. Through this part of the suburbs the road 
asses to the summer palace of the late king, situated about a league 
aa the city. Viewing the scite of the town from the top of this 
church, the houses appear low and large. The scites are not ex- 
tensive, but the number of gardens spreads its boundary beyond 
what the population should allow. Excepting two tolerable streets, 
crossed at right angles by other two, with the houses closely built 
together, all the other parts of the town are divided into gardens, 
which vary in size, from a few roods, to four or five acres. They 
are all thickly planted with fruit trees, which gives the town the 
appearance of being placed in the midst of a luxuriant forest. In 
this respect, Warsaw appears even more singular and picturesque 
than Moscow. Such is a bird’s eye view from the Lutheran church. 
In walking along the streets, an air of former grandeur every 
where arrests the attention, but now sadly divested of its former 
glory. In the principal street is the college, a large and not in- 
elegant structure, at present shut up. The ancient palace of the 
Dukes of Saxony is now converted into a public school, where 
the students are well instructed in the various branches of litera- 
ture, particularly the classics. 
‘“« ‘The palace is a large square building, close to the river; the 
public rooms are few, but superbly furnished and painted: the 
whole 
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whole was done under the immediate directions of the late king, 
In one small room were placed the portraits of his Majesty 
George III. of Great Britain, the kings of France, Germany, and 
Prussia, who were contemporary with Stanislaus. In the centre 
of this royal group is his own portrait. We next visited the sum- 
mer palace of Stanislaus, situated on the banks of the river, about 
three miles from the city. The road passes through the suburbs of 
Kraka, and enters into a beautiful avenue, divided by nine rows of 
trees, which terminate in a large circular octagon, from which 
branch off cight other avenues, each, at a short distance, crossed 
by others, and forming a kind of labyrinth. One of them passes 
a deep cut, made through a ridge of clay, on the top of which 
are erected elegant barracks for soldiers. Below this bank, in a 
sequestered vale, and on the edge of a small lake, near to the 
Vistula, is the elegant and beautiful summer palace of the late 
king. All which the exquisite refinement of education, and a 
chastened genius could invent, have been executed—no obtrusive 
gothic irregularity offends the eye, no voluptuous indelicacy hurts 
the feelings ; neither magnitude nor vain shew disgust the taste— 
all is elegance, simplicity, and perfection. ‘The house is small, 
and of an oblong form, between two narrow lakes, which wash its 
very foundation ; from which it is sometimes called la Maison de 
Bain. The rooms are beautifully painted and gilded—the pannels 
and doors are formed of elegant glass mirrors, and the floors inlaid 
with Mosaic work. 

“¢ About one hundred yards from the palace, in a retired greve, 
is situated the theatre, built partly from the model of Vespasian’s 
amphitheatre, The stage is divided from the audience by a stream 
of water, and was intended to represent the ruins of the temple of. 
the Sun at Palmyra; the whole is beautifully covered with the 
dark foliage of the surrounding trees. The part allotted to the 
spectators consists of a circular series of steps, the last row of 
which supported a range of statues. The whole is uncovered, 
and the performance was usually exhibited in the afternoon. To 
behold a theatric exhibition in so retired and calm a spot, and 
under the cooling shade of trees, must have afforded an exqui- 
site treat to the lovers of the Drama. In an adjoining thicket was 
ep the concert-hall, where Pan and his Sylvan train might 

ave responsed to soft sounds of music. Such was this beau- 
tiful spot, planned and executed by the good Stanislaus, who, 
with short-sighted hope, promised himself a ge and sequestered 
abode, in which the evening of his life might have passed, and 
the pressure and turbulence of the government have been soft- 
ened. This amiable prince beautified the environs of his capital 
from his private fortune ; and, while he expended it in adorning 
the public grandeur of the capital, his ungrateful nobles wrangled, 
and allowed their glorious independence to be subdued, the sceptre 
of the realm to be broken, and the monarch to abdicate the throne, 
and end his days in a foreign land.” P, 425. 
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554 Smith's Manual of Latin Grammar. 


Art. XV. A Manual of Latin Grammar. Intended to com- 
bine the ancient Plan of Grammatical Instituticn, originatly 
enjoined by Royal Authority, with the Advantages of Mo- 
dern Improvement, with Prefatory Hints and Observations 
on the Methods of commencing and ee Classical Leorn- 


ng cn Schools, and by private Study. By John Pye Smith, 
pD 


DR. Smith, who, if we are rightly informed, is Divinity Tutor 
at the Independent Academy at Homerton, commeuces this 
Manual witb the following preliminary observations, 


‘In the reign of King Henry VIII. a Latin Grammar, with an 
English Introduction, or Accidence, was composed by William 


Lily, Dr. John Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, and other distinguished | 


scholars, and was enjoined by the authority of that learned but 
arbitrary sovereign to be ‘ only and every where taught for the 
use of learners’ throughout his realm. The exquisite knowledge, 
care and accuracy manifested in that well known work must appear 
to every unprejudiced person. But within the last hundred and 
fifty years the venerable ‘ Common Grammar,’ has been assailed by 
many objections and cavils, and an innumerable host of new gram- 
mars and introductions have been forced upon the public attention. 
The captivating promises of the novel plans have | pneaee to some 
of them an extensive adoption, that uniformity of grammatical in- 
stitution, the beneficial effects of which our ancestors so justly ap- 
preciated, has long been exploded ; and the consequence has been, 
a lamentable weakness and deficiency in the classical learning ac- 
quired at a great proportion of our schools and private semina- 
ries.’” 


Dr. S. laments that so little time is devoted “ for laying the 
foundation deep and firm in Lily’s Grammar.” And that many 
persons “ look back on six or seven years of professed classical 
education, but which has proved an useless sacrifice of time, and 
a cruel mockery of hope, principally because it was not founded 
upon a solid and accurate grammatical institution.” There is 
some truth in the above remarks. Speaking of “ the Eton 
Grammar” the author thus expresses himself. 


** The Eton Grammar is extensively adopted in private and pub- 
lic schools. It is an abstract from Lily, and I must confess my opi- 
nion, that it is inferior in usefulness to the original. The high 
tone of erudition and classical taste which is sustained at Eton Col- 
lege has probably been attributed to the use of this elementary 
book, and so many have promoted its implicit adoption; but that 
effect is more rationally to be ascribed to the eminent talents of the 
masters of that royal foundation, and the knowledge, accuracy, 
and classical purity, which have become traditionary among the 


gchelars.”’ 
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This tribute of merited respect to Eton College, and to the 
learned conductors of its education, is followed by critical re- 
marks on Ruddiman’s and Dr. Adam's Grammars. 


“* Ruddiman’s Rudiments,” says Dr. Smith, “ the popular 
grammar in Scotland, is a book of great excellence, but most un- 
aceountably and unfortunately it takes not the slightest notice of 
prosody. On the basis of Ruddiman, the late Dr: Adam, of Edin- : 
burgh, whose indetatigable life was always directed to pure useful- 
ness, constructed his Latin and English Grammar, a work which 
will seldom fail to afford the learner whatever information he ma 
need, Its pages, however, are so crouded, and the portions requi- 
site to be committed to memory, are so intermixed with comment, 
that the attention of a child is overwhelmed, and his recollection 
obscured. Dr, Adam's Grammaar is not adapted for the purpose 
of initiating learners, so much as for pupils whose attainments and 
whose judgment are considerably advanced: to such it cannot be 


too much recommended.” P. 3. 


The author of the grammar before us, informs ns, that he has 
designed it 
‘¢ To serve either as a preparative for Lily or Adam, to each of 


which it is adapted nearly in the same way as Mr. Lindley Mur- 


ray’s Abridgement is to his justly presi English Grammar, or as 
of itself a sufficeient grammatical introduction, for enabling the 
learner to proceed at once to the proper course of reading and 


pausing,” 
Dr. S. takes occasion to express his disapprobation of the 
editions “ In usum Delphini.” We think that this Latin Gram. 


mar may not be an useless auxiliary in some parts of a classical 
education. 





Art. XVI. The First, or Mother’s Dictionary for Children, 
containing upwards of Three Thousand Light Hundred 
Words, which occur most frequently in Books and Conversa- 
tion. By Anna Brewnwell Murphy. 48. 6d. Darton. 


THE fair author of the present work is one of the Edgeworth 
School. We confess we cannot perceive any peculiaily new fea- 
ture in this Dictionary, most of the words being as correcily ex- 
plaived im various works of a similar nature. — We cannot approve 
of “ thunderbolt” being explained “ lightning,” when “ a ball 
of electric tire” would have been almost a3 concise, and a much 


more accurate expression. 
Art, 
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556 The Expeditious Arithmetician. 


Art. XVII. Natural History of Quadrupeds, for Children. 
Ry the Author of “ The Decoy.” 


THE present work is chiefly extracted from that portion of 
Dr. Goldsmith’s History of the “ Earth and Animated N ature,” 
which relate to Quadrupeds. The author might, with great 
advantage and pftofit, have gleaned from other writers, and aug- 
mented the fund of juvenile information. We observe that the 
kangaroo, a most curious animal, unknown in the time of Gold- 


smth, is not in this collection. ‘The opossum and rein deer, of 
Lapland, are also omitted. 
‘ 





Art. XVIII. The Ornaments discovered; a Story. By the 


Author of Aunt Mary's Tales.” \Gmo. pp 191. Darton, 
junior, 1815. 


THis is a singular title, and somewhat enigmatical. We were 
happy to discover that the ornaments of the mind are here de- 
signated, and the story which in many places is interesting, 1s 
destined to impress on the young mind this maxim, “ ‘That 
amiable manners, and a well regulated mind, are the only truly 


valuable ornaments.” ‘There are some pretty lines addressed to 
a Primrose Bud. 


~ 





-* 


Art. XIX. The History of Little Davy’s New Hat. 


THIs is a simple village tale, fitted to the capacities of chil- 
dren, and inculcating sentiments of good nature and charity. 





Arr. XX. The Expeditious Arithmetician, or Preceptor’s 


Arithmetical Class- Book: containing Six separate Sets of 


Original Questions, &c. Seven Parts. By B. Danby and 
J. Long. Huil. 


THE design, as stated by the authors of this arithmetical class- 
book, 1s to teach youth effectually the first principles of arith- 
metic, by methods of greater ease, correctness, and celerity, than 
by those which are generally used. 

In connection with other works on the rudiments of arithmetic, 
the present performance may be of some utility; but we cer- 
tainly do not perceive those traits of novelty, which the authors 
led us to expect; neither do we think the science is more sim- 
plified in this than in many other elementary books of arithmetic. 
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Art. XXII. The Philosophic Mouse, or a pleasing Expla- 


nation of some Philosophic Subjects included in the Narrative 
of a Mouse. 


THis Philosophie Mouse is an entertaining little companion ; 
and unfolds to us many curious subjects connected with natural . 
and experimenial philosophy, . The nature of air, the construc- 
tion of the air pump, the magnifying power of the microscope, 
and the wonderful properties of electricity are elucidated. Mr. 
Greaves, in describing the different nature of gasses of which 
atmospheric air is composed, gives the following description of 
carburreted hydrogen gas, or heavy inflammable air, which is 
now used in lighting up our public buildings and streets. 


“ It is nothing more than hydrogen-gas holding carbon in solu- 
tion. This gas is likewise the cause of the explosion of gunpowder, 
not the only cause, for something more is requisite, The com- 
ponent parts of gunpowder are nitre, charcoal, and sulphur. The 
nitre, when ignited, produces oxygen-gas; the charcoal, curbur- 
rated hydrogen-gas, or heavy inflammable air, the sulphur at the 
same time that it ignites, the charcoal and nitre explodes the gasses 
that are thus generated by the ignition.” P.24. 


This apologue is most ingeniously written. The mouse is 
supposed to narrate the experiments tried upon him, and the 
reader is at once initiated into some of the chief branches of 
that noble and sublime science, Natural Philosophy. 





Art. XXII. Collectanea Latina; or Easy Construing Les- 
sons, dy the best Latin Authors. For the Use of Junior 
Scholars in Grammar Schools. By the Rev. W. Allen, 
M.A. Master of the Grammar School, Bolton-le- Moor. 
159 pp. Law and Whittaker. 1815. 


A WELL digested and easy introduction to the Latin tongue. 


The respective divisions answer to the syntactical rules, as ar- 
ranged in the Eton Grammar. 


Oo 





Arr. XXIIE. A French Delectus, or, Sentences und Passages 


5 
from the most esteemed French Authors. By the Rev. Israel 
Worsley. 


- AMIDST the numerous elementary Books on the French 
Language, this Delectus may rank as a useful work. The Au- 
thor hag not been guided by the decision of the French Aca- 


demy 
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demy as to the manner of spelling the past definite tense of 
the indicative. The promiscuous sentences contain a pleasing 
variety of extracts, both in prose and verse, from the most ce- 
lebrated French writers; and there is also a copious selection of 
idiomatic expressions. 





Art. XXIV. French Pronunciation, with Spelling Vocabula- 
ries,and New Fables in French and English. By C, Gros. 
Law and Whittaker. : 


THE Author of this work has certainly committed an error in 
his title page, so far from the Fabies being new, they are the 
most common of AZsop’s, and may be met with in alinost every 
English spelling book. 





Art. XXV. New Orthographical Exercises, with the correct 
Orthoepy of every Word, according to the most approved 
modern Usage. By Alexander Pov er, Master of the Com- 
mercial Academy, Ashford, Kent. 12mo. Law and Whit- 


taker. 1814. 
MR. Power bas been at great pains in compiling this little 


work, but we have doubts of its utility, and many words have a 
disorganised and improper pronunciation. ‘Thus we find educa- 
tion, according to Mr. P.’s System of Orthoepy, pronounced, 
. éd-ju-ka’ -shim,” virtue, “ ver'-tshd,” and nature, “ nd-tshure.” 
P. 2t). We deprecate many innovations introduced of late into 
the English language, by a pedantic and false method of pro- 
nunciation, of which there are too many instances in these 
“ Orthographical Exercises 





Arr. XNVI. Grammatical Figures and System of Rhetoric, 
illustrated by Examples of Classical Authority, for the Use 
of Senior Forms in Grammar Schools. By the Rev. 
George Whittaker, A.M. Author of the “ Latin Exer- 
cises.”” &c. Law and Whittaker. 


MR. Whittaker has in the present work concentrated a mass 
of useful instruction in a very small compass. It is an easy in- 
troduction to the study of rhetoric, and the classical examples 
are peculterly appropriate. ‘The whole is well calculated for 
those classes in grammar schools whose improvement the author 


chietiy had in view. 
8 ArT 
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Art. XXVIII. History of the Small Pox. By James Moore, 
Director of the National Vaccine Ustablishment. 8vo. 
12s. 3i2pp. Longman and Co. 1815. 


TO those who are desirous of becoming acquainted with the his- 
- tory and the progress of this dreadful malady, we recommend the 


volume before us, as abounding in much useful and entertaining 
matter. ‘The various opinions on the origin of the disease, are 
detailed, together with the earliest accounts of its progress in 
Asia and Africa, down to us general diffusion over Europe and 
America. Qn the superstitious notions of the Indians, respect- 
ing the Goddess of the Small Pox, we tind the following curious 
account. 


“ A physician in the service of the East India Company in- 
formed me, that when he was at Benares, a great alarm was one 
night raised by the appearance of a multitude of lights, moving to 
and fro, and waving te at a distance, in a manner which seems 
ed almest supernatural. This physician, being determined to find 
out the cause, ran out of the town with one of his friends towards 
the place where these nocturnal lights appeared, but before he 
reached it, the phantoms had thrown away their fires and vanished ; 
and the field was strewed with small wisps of half-burned straw. 
On making enquiry he learnt, that this. was a mystic rite, per- 
formed by the women of the village to disperse the contagion of 
the Small Pox, and to appease the wrath of the superintending 
deity. 

“ There are many monstrous idols of this malignant 
throughout India : and among a fine collection of original Hindoo 
drawings brought to this country, which illustrate the mythology 
and manners of the East; there is one whose subject is, a reli- 
gious dramatic representation of the actions of the Small Pox 
Goddess. This evil spirit stands with two uplifted crooked daggers, 
threatening to strike on the right and left. Before her are a band 
of the executers of her vengeance. Two of them wear red grin- 
ning masks, carry black shields, and brandish naked scimitars. 
White lines, like rays, issue from the bodies of the others, to indi- 
cate infection. On the right, there is a group of men with spotted 
bodies, inflicted with the malady: bells are hung at their cinctures, 
and a few of them wave in their hands, black feathers, They are 
preceded by musicians with drums, who are supplicating the pity 
of the furious deity. 

“ Behind the Goddess on the right, there advances a bevy of 
smiling young women, who are carrying gracefully on their heads, 
baskets with thanksgiving-offerings, in gratitude for their lives and 
their beauty having been spared. 

“ There is, besides, a little boy with a bell at his girdle, who 

seems 
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seems to be conveying something from the right arm of the 
Goddess. This action may possibly be emblematic of. inocula- 
tion.” P. 32, 


The latter part of the volume contains all the methods of 
treatment which have been practised both in barbarous and en. 
lightened ages, with a full history of the origin and progress of 
moculation. ; 

‘Lhe following is the history of its first commencement in 
England, by an experiment upon six felons. 


‘** Five of the felons contracted the Small Pox favourably: the 
sixth, who concealed having previcusly had the Small Pox, was 
not infected ; but all escaped hanging. A seventh criminal was 
likewise pardoned, on the easy terms of having a few Small Pox 
crusts put up her nostrils, according tothe Chinese mode, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Mead, and only a sore nose was the conse- 
quence. 

“ This success encouraged Mr. Maitland to inoculate some 
others ; by the event of which it appeared, that the inoculated 
Small Pox was sometimes severe; and he was amazed to find, that 
the artificial disease was as infectious as the casual. This wasa 
circumstance totally unexpected, and it ought to have induced the 
profession to pause e’er they proceeded; or at least to have 

rompted them never to inogulate without adequate measures be- 
ing adopted to prevent the infection spreading to others. The ne- 
giect of this easy precaution, has occasioned the loss of millions of 
jives.”” P. 232, 





Art. XXVIII. Synopsis of French Grammar, comprehending 


the most useful und necessary Rules in the Grammar of 
Chambaud. By P. I. Merlet. Longman. 1815. 


AS an abridgemeut of Chamband, this might have been a ‘use- 
ful publication, particularly to those who are desirous of ac- 
quaimting themselves with the Elements of French Conversa- 
tion, with the least possible expenditure of time and trouble, 
had the French Idioms been translated into English. 








Arr. XXIX. Notice of Christian Observer. 1316, 


IN our Review of Gurney’s Visitation Sermon, Nov. 1815, 

the following sentence will be found: “ In p. 8, occurs the fol- 

lowing inexplicable passage; ‘ Hope as an anchor of the re 
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both sure aud stedfast entereth into that (what?) within the vail, 
whither our Forerunner is for us entered, eveu Jesus.” : 

Upon which the Christian Observer makes the following re- 
mark, “ Is it not to be lamented that the writer of this para- 
graph, had no kind frieud to point out to him the passage in 
Heb. v. 19, and to remind him that his criticism was applied, 
notto Mr. Gurney’s Sermon, but to the inspired word of © 
God.” And again, with his asua’ Christian candour, he ob- 
serves, “ that nothing but the couviction of the Reviewer's ig- 
norance, can defend him from the charge of profaneness.” 

We feel ourselves vastly obliged to the Christian Observer for 
this piece of information, that the passage in question will be 
found in St. Paul, and in return, we will present him with 
another, equally profound, of which, however, he appears to 
stand in no Iittle need: viz. That many sentences in authors 
inspired as well as uninspired are perfectly explicable when taken 
with the context, but perfectly inexplicable when taken alone. 
He, for instance, who reads the whole chapter from which the 
sentence in question is taken, will clearly understand what is sig- 
uified by the word “ that ;” while he who reads the sermon of 
Mr. Gurney will tind the isolated sentence, as we observed in 
our Review, wholly inexplicable. The charge therefore of ig 
norance and profanation rests upon those who, by random cita- 


tions, make nonsence of St. Paul, uot upon those who discover 
and expose it when made. 
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